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INVENTION. 
id fast to that whieh te good,"’ 
jesigned fer the promotion of health 
_ is now presented to the public in 
‘TER. 
ater rapidly and effextually, whether 
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ud reliable. 
new medicinal compounds, are con 
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fers for sale the following Organs, at 
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YOTS AND SHOES. 

OW IN NEW YORK WHERE 8U0H 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

As there was yet an hour before the morning 
service, we walked on up the village toward the 
old church, about half a mile distant; this 
is still used for an early service on Sabbath 
morning, and at other times, for the accommo- 
dation of families in the neighborhood. Under 
the guidance of an intelligent damsel, we also 
found two school-houses, in which the children 








sary to his dwelling. He showed me two pam- 
phlets written by Lorenzo Snow, a Mormon min- 
ister from the city of Great Salt Lake in Upper 
California ; one entitled, an “ Exposition of the 
first principles of the doctrine of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, of the Latter Day Saints”; the 
other, “ The Voice of Joseph,” which is a his- 
tory of the visions and miracles of Jo Smith, 
with an exaggerated account of the “persecu- 
tions” of the Mormons, and an alluring picture 
of their present home. These pamphlets were 
written in French, and published at Turin, only 
last year, whem Mr. Lorenzo Snow visited these 
Vaudois valleys to drum up recruits for Califor- 
nia. He told our humble friend that if he would 
remove to Deseret, he would give him an abun- 
dance of land, and an office in the community ; 
but his reply was, “I would rather stay here, 


| a8 poor as I am, and hold the faith of the Bible, 


than have al]l the lands and offices you can give 
me. I won’t give up my faith.” As he repeat- 
ed this, his flushed countenance, sparkling eye, 
and manly air, assured us that the spirit of the 
martyrs was not dead, and that here was a type 
of the old Waldensian character, still ready to 
brave sword, dungeon, fagot, or a Tarpeian 


the | rock 


When we arose to depart, he accompanied us 
a little way along the road, and then excused 
himself to go and dress for church. We met 
him several times afterwards, and were greatly 
pleased with his character. At the eleven 
o'clock service in the principal church, a congre- 
gation of at least a thousand was assembled, as 
orderly, neat, and intelligent a congregation, as 
you would find in almost any town of New En- 
gland. Indeed, I have not anywhere seen more 
finely developed heads than those of some of the 
men in this assembly, nor more beautiful features 
than those of some of these maidens of the moun- 
tains. The men and women sat upon opposite 
sides of the house—as in the assemblies of Meth- 
odists and of Quakers; the women wore no bon- 
nets, but covered their heads with neat white 
caps, which had a very picturesque appearance. 
The service was in the French language ; sing- 
ing by the congregation, under the lead of a pre- 
centor; the sermon, a good discourse on elec- 
tion, by Rey. Mr. Bonjour, from a neighboring 
commune. : 

In the afternoon [ looked in at the Catholic 





of the village are faithfully trained. Next, 
gaining an elevation, we took a survey of the 
entire village and the valley of La Tour; and 
never have I witnessed a more lovely or a more 
impressive scene. I have been in some of the 
grandest Cathedrals of the old world, have stud- 
ied their architecture, have witnessed their 
ceremonials, have heard the chanting of their 
priests and the music of their orchestras and 
choirs, I have yielded myself up to whatever of 
inspiration there may be in their art, I have 
paced the “long-drawn aisle,” have gazed up 
into the “fretted vault,” have stood in the “ dim 
religious light” of their ancient windows, and 
have felt all that they are capable of suggesting ; 
but in this grand temple of God’s own building, 
that had stood for ages upon the pillars of the 
mountains, and that had for ages witnessed the 
faith and patience of the saints, that had echoed 
to the voice of simple prayer and praise, and to 
the preaching of God’s word, when all the world 
beside was dark and dumb under the power of 
superstition; in this temple where the blood of 
the martyrs had been mingled with the incense 
of a pure devotion, and where their faith unsul- 
lied dwells—there was a sublimity, an .awe, an 

inspiration, a moral sentiment, a hallowed at- 

mosphere that you find not in any pile that Art 

has reared. At the head of the valley, on the 

very summit of one of the higher mountains that 

here approach so as to hide its outlet, is a huge 

projecting rock, that hangs over a precipice of 
more than a thousand feet, and that, by the pe- 

culiarity of its form and its positien, is visible for 
miles as the most prominent feature of the 
mountains. We at once conjectured—and the 
presumption was confirmed by subsequent inqui- 
ry—that this was the rock from which mothers, 
who had taken refuge in the mountains from the 
fury of the persecutors, were hurled by the sol- 
diery, with their infants in their arms. Young 
men and maidens aleo submitted to this horrid 
death, rather than deny their faith. Upon the 
opposite side of the valley were other promi- 
nences, affording caves and cliffs in which the 
Vaudois ‘ witnesses” took refuge. We stood up- 
on the ruins of a fort that was built originally 

to overawe these humble Christians; before us 
loomed the remoter mountains of Piedmont and 

Savoy, now capped with snow; beneath us 
smiled the valley, verdant even with the tran- 
sient warmth of a December sun; around us, 
dotting at intervals the mountain-sides, were the 
humble cottages of the peasantry that seemed 
to hug the acclivities like the vines that were 
terraced up about them; the little streamlets 
sparkled through the ample fields newly plowed, 
or sprouting with young crops, that spread out 
ever the breadth of the valley; three churches 
of the Vandois, with their neat white spires, were 
fall in view ; the air, though brisk, was balmy, 
the sky was serene, and the solemn stillness of 
the Sabbath reigned over hill and vale. We 
blessed God that he had brought us to worship 
him upon such a spot. 

On our way up the hill, we met an interesting 
boy, well-dressed and of good countenance, whom 
we took to be a child of a Vaudois family. He 
could speak French, and I soon drew him into 
conversation. He told me that he was nine 
years old, had brothers and sisters, went to the 
Protestant church, went to school, and loved the 
Bible and the Lord Jesus Christ. Presently his 
little cousin, a girl of six years old, appeared, 
and we became so much interested in the chil- 
dren that we determined to see something of 
their home. They accompanied us to a cottage 
built a la Suisse, with an inclosed court-yard, 
which served as the stable, and was reeking with 
manure, around which, as a common center, 
were erected, upon pillars, several mites of 
apartments for different families—the space un- 
der the first floor being filled with wood and 
with fodder for the cattle. The mother of the 
boy appeared at the first door of the cottage, and 
proved quite susceptible to a compliment upon 
the beauty and the Promise of her son. The 
father also came out and urged usto enter. As- 
cending a rude flight of stone steps, we found 
ourselves in a large room, which served as kitch- 
en, parlor and bed-room, and which, on the op- 
posite side, had a pleasant look-out upon the yal- 
ley. A child lay sick in one corner, and a few 
words of sympathy, with the announcement that 


man of good natural capacity, and considering 


a rough hanging shelf over the 
some twenty books, which he nanan ‘called 
his little library. He brought us the large fam- 
ily-Bible; in French, then the little Testaments 
belonging to his children, together with an edi- 
tion of the New Testament with the French 
and the Vatois in parallel columns, Next 
followed—what think you, reader t—« Stacy. 
house's Body of Divinity,” in English! He 
had Picked up a little English, and was en- 
pang to edify himself with the specu- 
aan eke divinity upon the fall of 
. nation, the whole “ mystery 
aoe et UK es him well-informed fe 
history of his people, and thoroughl: 
Possessed of their coiala. _ . 
_ As an illustration of this latter pei 
Sive his account of the visit of Momma Gas 


church—quite a large and attractive building— 
and found @ priest discoursing in Italian to a 
meager congregation, while numbers were sun- 
ning themselves and engaging in sundry diver- 
sions about the doors. To counteract the efforts 
of the Catholics, to meet fully the wants of their 
own people, and to have a greater facility of ac- 
cess to the Roman Catholic population, the 
Vaudois have also established an Italian service 
in their own church. The Italian was original- 
ly their native tongue; but the necessity in 
past ages of procuring preachers from France 
and Switzerland has gradually made the French 
their spoken language, and perhaps this partial 
isolation in language has been one means of pre- 
serving them in the faith. Of late years, how- 
ever, the Waldenses have felt themselves called 
to the work of evangelizing Italy; they feel that 
they must not only guard the faith, but must 
propagate it; and for this purpose several of 
their younger ministers have spent years in 
Leghorn and Florence, perfecting themselves in 
the knowledge of Italian, and especially in the 
pronunciation of the language, in order to be 
able to preach in it with fluency. Rev. Mr. 
Meille, of Turin, is one who has made this at- 
tainment, and Prof. B. Malan, of Le Tour, ie 
enother. The latter sustains the Italian service 
at La Tour. The attendance on thisservice was 
not as large by one half as at the French ser- 
vice in the morning; but not one half of the 
Vaudois population understand Italian, and the 
congregation was much larger than that in the 
Roman Catholic church, and was in every way 
superior to it. The sermon I could not under- 
stand, but in manner it was admirable, and its 
effect upon the audience was evidently happy. 
The singing, especially in the doxology, was very 
melodious, and when, as in the morning, the 
Lord’s prayer was repeated, | felt a thrill of joy 
that in every language the Spirit of Adoption 
teaches the children of God to cry, Abba, 
6 rarhp, Pére, Padre, Father. 

At the close of the serviee, a note of introduc- 
tien enabled me to make the acquaintance of Prof. 
M., and to learn from him some interesting and 
hopeful facts respecting the Vaudois churches and 
their college. I should have mentioned that adja- 
cent to the new church is a neat row of houses, 
built English fashion, for the use of the pastor and 
the College professors, and nearly opposite is a 
long two-story building, which serves for the 
uses of the College itself. The full collegiate 
course covers a period of nine years, and pupils 
are received at nine years of age, and taught in 
the elementary branches, and then conducted to 
the higher stages of classical education. There 
is, as yet, no theological faculty in the College, 
so that the Vaudois churches are still dependent 
upon Geneva for their preachers. It seems very 
desirable that their preachers should be trained 
amid the associations of their own valleys, and 
that’ they should early acquire the Italian lan- 
guage, as they may now do, with so admirable 
a model as Prof. Malan. The College has seven 
professors, and about 70 students. Itis tolerably 
well established, but is still in need of funds ; 
and I hope it will be remembered in the bene- 
factions of American Christians. Possibly the 
Moderator of the Vaudois Communes will visit 
the United States next year. He cannot fail to 
meet a warm reception. The Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church will please fulfill the promise of 
their pastor on that score—-who may not return 
in season to welcome the worthy representative 
of a most worthy Christian community. 

The Waldenses now number some 23,000 
souls, who are comprehended in 16 parishes. 
In their church-organization, they do not fully 
carry out our American principle—which is also 
the principle of the New Testament—of making 
an evangelical experience the condition of 
Christian fellowship. Trained as they have 
been, and with the idea of state-churchism which 
is inherent in the European mind, it is diffi- 
cult to bring them to the adoption of that prin- 
ciple, though their ministers and teachers, so far 
as I have conversed with them, are satisfied of 
its soundness and its importance. So long as 
they were under the harrow, there was little 
danger of formalism; and their historic spirit 
and life, as well as the truly evangelical spirit 
now rife among them, may long preserve their 
spirituality; but the danger is, that as they in- 
Crease in numbers and in prosperity, their indis- 
Criminate union of parish and ehurch will lead 
to formaliem and degeneracy 

By far the most interesting incident in our 
visit to the Vaudois, was an evening prayer- 





by | meeting at the house of one of the villagers. 


About eighty persons were assembled in two 
connecting rooms, crowding them to their ut- 
most capacity. No one in particular seemed to 
have charge of the meeting, but, as in primitive 
times, if any one had a psalm, a prayer, a proph- 
ecy, he gave utterance to it; yet all things were 
done decently, and in order. First, some one 
proposed a hymn, which was sung with that 
unction which characterizes the devotional sing- 
ing of the French ; then another hymn was pro- 
posed, and for a while the simple singing of 
hymns was made to feed the devotional spirit 
of the assembly. The hymns were remarkably 


arose and offered a most fervent and affeeting | 
prayer. The master of the house then asked if 
any one had a chapter to The first 





spiritual. After the singing, a young man |j 


tioned ; all produced their Bibles while one read 
the chapter. There was then “ opportunity for 
remark”—which was improved,—not in the way 
of general exhortation, but in the way of com- 
ment on the chapter read, and the application 
of it to the assembly. First, the young man who 
had led in prayer commented in a very lucid 
manner upon verses 5, 6 and 7,—to the effect 
that a Christian profession, a belief that Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, &c., was 
nothing without a development of the Christian 
graces in the daily life; then an elderly man, 
whom I took to be his father, called attention to 
the fact that all these graces and attainments 
were to be added to faith, and therefore it was of 
the first importance that the faith be right; a 
third then exhorted to a personal examination 
as to whether these graces did exist, and turned, 
with repeated emphasis, the declaration that, 
“he that lacketh these things is blind” ; a fourth 
adverted to the fact that all is summed up in 
the “ knowledge of Christ,” whieh he described 
as an infinite abyss. “ Being unexpectedly called 
upon to make a few remarks,” I stammerred out 
in broken French our Christian salutations ; 
told them that we knew their history, honored 
their name and their faith, and, in common with 

all the friends of Christ, felt our obligations to 
them for having kept the faith in purity; that 
we rejoiced in their spirit, and regarding them 

as the hope of Italy and the hope for the truth in 
Italy, should pray for them and exhort Chris- 

tians to pray for them continually. The exer- 

cises were concluded with singing and with 

prayer, in which we, our friends and our coun- 
try, were most affectionately commended to 
God. At the close of the meeting, they gathered 
around us and grasped our hands in cordial sal- 
utation. They also presented us with a copy of 
their hymn-book, as a souvenir. 

Returning to the hotel, we passed the remain- 
der of the evening in company with some of the 
officers of the College, and with a party of Friends 
from England, of whom Mr. Forster, of London, 
was the leader, who had been engaged in dis- 
tributing among the Catholic population of the 
valleys, little Scriptural tracts, printed for the 
purpose in the Italian language, at Pignerol and 
Turin. The “Life of St. Peter,” the “ Last 
Hours of St. Stephen, the Martyr,” the “ Dis- 
courses of Christ,” all in the words of Scripture, 
were thus made taking to a people taught to re- 
gard the Bible as a heretical book. We bade 
our Quaker friends God-speed in such a work. 

We were informed that the Mormon emissa- 
ries had actually persuaded two Vaudois fami- 
lies td accompany them, when the timely arrival 
of a letter from America, exposing their charac- 
ter, broke up the delusion. We were strongly 
urged to prepare a brief and simple tract on 
Mormoniam, to be circulated among the common 
people ; but want of time, and especially want of 
materials, hindered. I commend the matter to 
my worthy coadjutor at the Home Office,—who 
has all manner of statistics at hand,—or to any 
other competent person. We parted from these 
dear Christian friends with mutual good wishes, 
and with pledges on our part of unceasing sym- 
pathy and aid. In this critieal time for Italy 
and for Europe, will not the churches of the 
United States remember, and remember efficient- 
ly, the churches and the College of the Walden- 
ses? T. 





FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


To the Editors of the Independent : 


GENTLEMEN :—The most important item of 
uews 1 nave to’send by this mail is the an- 


nouncement of the death of a martyr or witness 
of the faith. Francesco Madiai has breathed 
his last in the prison of the Great Duke of Tus- 
cany. Separated from his prisoner-wife and 
friends, probably exposed to the assaults of monks 
and priests, he died from the sufferings he was 
undergoing for the name of Christ, supported, 
no doubt, by the same Jesus who had enabled 
him and his dear wife Rosa to glory in their 
chains and persecutions. Now will the fanatic 
sovereign be glad ; for if, as he said once, “ the 
sufferings Of the Madiais were necessary to the 
salvation of his own soul,” their death will no 
doubt greatly promote it. 

While Tuscany witnesses the death of a mar- 
tyred disciple of Christ, popery is renewing its 
efforts to rekindle the wars of religion, and to 
induce all those who wield the sword of power 
to use it for the destruction of pure Christiani- 
ty. The following notice is actually stuck up 
in several churches of Paris: 

PLENARY INDULGENCE GRANTED BY H. H. THE 
POPE PIO IX. 

“A plenary indulgence is granted to every faith- 
ful who... shall visit a church where the Holy 
Sacrament is exhibited, and there shall pray, dur- 
ing a certain time, for concord between Christian 
princes for extirpating heresies, and the exaltation of 
our Holy Mother the Church.” 

The indulgence above-mentioned has been 
asked from the Pope by the archbishop of Paris, 
and, of course, readily granted. Every one 
knows what is the meaning of the privileged 
prayer : to extirpate heresies means to persecute 
by sword and fire whoever protests against the 
abominable teachings of the church of Rome. 

If the princes of Europe have not yet united 
for a holy crusade against heresy, a good many 
of them are doing as much as circumstances 
will permit to counteract and stop in every pos- 
sible manner, the progress of evangelical reli- 
gion. Our dread sovereign, Louis Bonaparte, is 
taking his place by the side of other oppressive 
powers, by his persecutions of evangelical Chris- 
tians. A few days ago, in the department of 
Haute Vienne, twelve of our schools were shut 
up for six months; several places of protestant 
worship have likewise been closed, and whenever 
one of those so-called courts of justice, where 
Bonaparte has placed his minions, has an op- 
portunity of pronouncing upon a question of re- 
ligious liberty, it always pronounces against it. 

If Protestants, generally, are far from receiv- 
ing, in France, as much protection as they think 
they have a right to, free Protestants, the mem- 
bers of the free and independent churches in 
France, have still more reason to complain. 
Not only the government, but even the pro- 
testant consistories of the established church, 
turn against them. They, the consistories, ask 
for liberty, not, as they say, in favor of those 
sects, which are under no control of the authori- 
ty, but only for that religion, whose ministers 
are chosen and paid by the state. When we, 
free Christians, complain of being persecuted, 
or of not enjoying our rights, the men ofthe 
establishment, and especially those of the ra- 
tionalist party, say to us: Come in, gentlemen ; 
come back to the established church, and you 
will find shelter there. Under the advice of 
such men, efforts are being made, in some parts 
of France, to force into the establishment several 
of the missionary stations of the Evangelical 
Society of France. - 

A Christian pastor of France calls upon all 
Christians in Europe to unite in prayer on the 
6th of February next for the suppression of 
slavery throughout the world. The reading of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” gave birth to the call, 
and the editor of the “ Archives du Christian- 
isme” heartily indorses and spreads it: “ Until 
the blessed hour,” he says, “when Jesus, who 
loves the black as well as the white, shall have 
broken the bonds of the 
washed his church of that stai 





propose. 
chapter of the Second Epistle of Peter was meri? 


exile, even death follows. But their recent law, 
forbidding even the private worship of God, ac- 
cording to the Gospel, has left very few protest- 
ants among the enlightened people of Spain. 
There was one, however, lately, in the city of 
Valencia. He was a poor fellow from Germany, 
who pretended to be a political exile after 1851, 
and having probably gone begging from door to 
door, had fallen into the hands of the curate of 
the cathedral. The Voice of Truth, a papist 
newspaper, gives, as follows, an account of the 
conversion of the said protestant :— 


“ Last week took place the conversion of a 
young protestant. The act, which was performed 
at the cathedral, was accompanied by great solem- 
nities. The convert had dwelt in the house of the 
curate of the cathedral, and had been instructed 
by him in religion. He was led to church by @ 
great procession. Two thousand persons, headed 
by a great band of military musicians, followed 
him, and all the bells of the city were ringing dur- 
ing the ceremony. The curate received the abja- 
ration of the young man, and the archbishop said 
mass, pontifically, surrounded by delegates from 
all the parishes of the city. The convert was af- 
terwards taken, in the same manner he had come 
to church, to a house prepared for him at the ex, 
pense of the clergy, and there the priest handed 


dign aid. We may safely assume that three- 
fourths of them must be helped from abroad or 
they will be houseless and homeless for ten years 
to come. And by that time at least half of them 
will have “‘died of exposure,” and other hardships 
incident to their homeless condition. Nor is this 
the only region of the west where such help is 
needed. Probably no other association in this 
state has so many dependent churches. But all 
have some, and other states doubtless have dis- 
tricts equaling this. In describing this valley 
I have described many sections of the west. 

If our fathers and more favored brethren at 
4 the east could be eye-witnesses of these facts, or 
what would be more effectual still, if they could 
have afew months experience as pastors and mem- 
bers of these school-house churches, our pleas 
for aid would not be made in vain. , 





Yours truly, Laurens. 
Granp Rapips, Jan. 27, 1853. 
MORE ABOUT THE PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT 


UNDER PIO 1X. 
The system under which the public treasure is 


him $1500, which had been just collected for bint) spent. ie not less deplorable than its method of 


Devout Spaniards! No wonder they maky 
such a fuss; opportunities of the kind are 80 
rare ! 

As-to politics: The great event of the week is 
the speech of Colonel Fleury, an intimate friend 
of Bonaparte, at a dinner of officers, which 
speech ended thus: “The Emperor has -.said 
to the peaceful powers of Europe, ‘ Empire is 
peace’; as to myself, I would say, with you, to 


the restive powers, ‘ Empire is war’! Yes, gen-| 


tlemen, we would say that, and we would make 
our horses drink the water of the Vistula.” 
There were many rumors of war around Louis 
Bonaparte- during the last fortnight. The 
northern governments seemed to be in no hurry 
to acknowledge, officially, the new Empire; 


they wanted new assurances and guaranties of 


the maintenance of the treaties of 1815. Louis 
Bonaparte has promised everything, and eub- 
mitted to everything. But he was angry, and, 
it is said, promises to himself a day of revenge. 
He was particularly wounded at the title he was 
addressed by, in the letters from the Emperors 
of Austria. It is an old custom, that sovereigns 
address each other as Monsieur mg Brother. 
Princes, who are not sovereigns, are called only 
My Cousin; and all who are not of princely 
blood are My great or My good friend. It ap- 
pears that Bonaparte was addressed as My Bro- 
ther by neither of the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria. 

Business drags along poorly enough. The 
glorious empire does not keep all that it prom- 
ised, it seems. if we must judge of it by the 
stock market. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
things will take a new turn before long. 

Franc Parievr. 
disicinnlislee er oaaciliae 

For the Independent 


SCHOOL-HOUSE CHURCHES. 


In a previous communication | applied the 
phrase ‘“ School-house churches” to twelve of the 
fourteen churches connected with the Grand 
River Association. Some of your eastern readers 
may think it a novel epithet, and for their bene- 
fit I wish to enlarge a little on its meaning. 

Twelve Congregational churches of the Grand 
River Valley are chiefly dependent on the dis- 
trict school house for a place where they may 
meet for the public worship of God. There are 


amweny ~ bbw dee ohede Sy pUMUULIUS, 

1. Such a place of worship has no hallowed 
associations. It was not built for a sanctuary. 
It was never dedicated to the worship of God. 
Itis principally used for other purposes—purposes 
good in themselves, but secular rather than 
sacred. Many eastern Christians #hink it an 
evil that their sanctuary should ever be used for 
any secular purpose, lest when they enter it on 
the Sabbath, their thoughts should be diverted 
from sacred themes. How much more difficult 
then it must be to control the thoughts where 
there are no sacred associations. 

2. These bouses ave not commodious. They 
were built for schools, and not for meetings; 
therefore they are not large enough to hold the 
population of a township, should they be dis- 
posed to assemble at a meeting. They were 
built for the children and youth, and not for 
adults; therefore the seats are not comfortable 
for adults, and not conveniently arranged for a 
meeting. Hence, school-house congregations 
must generally be small. The mass of the peo- 
ple, partly for want of accommodations, never 
form the habit of attending public worship, and 
it does not exert a controlling influence over the 
public mind. But there are still greater evils 
than these. 

3. The churches cannot control these houses. 
Inconvenient as they are, the right to occupy 
them is often disputed. The buildings belong 
to the school districts, and these districts almost 
universally include some open infidels, or some 
hearty opponents of true religion, whom the 
devil stirs up to make all the trouble they can 
for Christians. Some director or trustee of this 
stamp, armed with a little brief authority, de- 
clares there shall be no more meetings held 
there, locks up the house, and takes the key; 
and when the little band of worshipers come 
there is no admittance, and they are scattered 
abroad as sheep not having a shepherd. 

4. Not unfrequently some favorably locatét 
school-house is wanted by several different denomi- 
nations. Then the difficult question arises, how 
the time shall be divided, and the various ap- 
pointments so arrangéd as not to interfere one 
with another? Harder still perhaps is it to se- 
cure the rights of all without bitter sectarian 
strifes and jealousies. The most favorable ad- 
justment of these matters—an amicable division 
of the time—leaves so small a part for each de- 
nomination that it cannot reasonably expect 
much good from its labors. A meeting held 
once in three or four Sabbaths, while during the 
interval the attention of the people is engrossed 
by a variety of preachers, some of them it may 
be gross errorists, cannof exert much influence 
on the public mind. 

I am fully persuaded that it is folly to expect 
many of the churches of this valley to prosper, 
unless they can speedily secure church edifices. 
It is almost a useless expenditure of money and 
strength to send the Home Missionary among 
them. He cannot make brick without straw. 
He cannot labor successfully without the neces- 
sary tools. His little church he finds scattered 
over an area of perhaps ten-milessquare. They 
have no sanctuary around which their affections 
cluster. No bell to summon the people to wor- 
ship. No church spire to arrest the attention 
of strangers and new-comers, and to advertise 
their existence. No property as a bond of union 
among themselves, or as a nucleus around which 
they may gather strength hereafter. No Sab- 
bath-school of their own to train the rising gene- 
ration, and therefore there is little prospect that 
they will be any better off ten years hence than 
now. In such circumstances the Home Mission- 
ary must be a man of rare talents and energy to 
accomplish much permanent good. I verily be- 
lieve that one year’s labor with a good church 
edifice, would do more for almost any of these 
feeble churches, than two years without one. 
Their first want is “ a local habitation ;’ without 
it they can hardly have more than a name. - 

How shall this want be supplied? Perhaps a 
very few of these societies might, by putting 
forth all their strength, build for themselves, and 
in course of time through the waters 
with their load of debt, and find themselves on 


dry land. But it is doubtful whether the great 





prison, | work will be undertaken at present without for- 


collection. In no part of the globe are the taxes 
squeezed out of the poor, squandered with 
greater profusion by the government, in the 
luxuries of the pharisaical ¢ourt of the Pope ; in 
paying the foreign mercenaries who allow the 
country to swarm with bad characters, and 
oblige citizens to bribe them to obtain some 
sort of personal security against robbers ; in fes- 
tivals to celebrate the bombarding of Rome; 
in arbitrary compensations to indemnify Jesuits 
and Friars, who pretend to have suffered loss 
from the fire of the French during the siege, 
though the private citizens, whose property 
really was in many cases injured, obtained no 
redress; in buying lying applause for the Pope 
when he appears in public; for bribing the cor- 
rupt and destitute to insult the public misery by 
masking during Carnival time, and pretending 
to be gay ; in expensive presents sent to the four 
powers in grateful acknowledgment for their de- 
votion to the pontificate; in the pay of the 
swarm of police and spies who beat and imprison 
the citizens without accounting to any one for 
such acts of barbarity. 

After such a picture it is hardly worth dwell- 
ing at any length upon the condition of agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, and the establishments 
of charity. Wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of a few; the land is possessed by the lazy and 
ignorent friars, or by the idle Roman princes— 
the face of the Campagna presents the aspect of 
a desert. A country destined by nature to be 
agricultural has not a single academy of agri- 
culture, or a school of physics or of mechanics 
applicable to that art; not a model farm, not a 
stud of horses, not a breed of superior sheep. 
Taxes abound for keeping the roads in order; 
but nobody concerns himself about having the 
old repaired, or new ones constructed. The 
produce of the soil, which is not more than suf- 
ficient to support the population, and ought to 
ba consumed by them, is exported in large quan- 
tities. From the Roman states alone, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of oil alone is sent 
out of the country every year. 

Capital is very scarce; the introduction of 
machinery is rendered very difficult by the enor- 
mous duties and the vexatious impediments 
thrown in the way by the government. Every 
sort of association is adverse to the policy of the 
y cogermment— onopoly jis protected—industry 


4 paralyzed. The tolls for the roads and bridges, 
and the local custom-houses and ocirvr, suraugie 


internal eommerce of every description; the 
marine, totally unprotected and discouraged, 
languishes. 

The public charities in the Roman states 
ought to enjoy a revenue exceeding four millions 
of dollars. The priests equander it in useless 
pomp—in encouraging idleness among the no- 
bility, who are poor or have dissipated their pa- 
trimony, and in subsidies to widows most affec- 
tionate towards the Court of Rome. The poor 
laboring artisan is in the mean time left in 
want; the sick and the afflicted may, unheeded, 
utter their cry of want and of pain. Under 
the Republic these abuses ceased; but it was 
but a momentary cessation. So soon as the 
French had restored the papal rule, the char- 
ity funds again flowed in the former channels. 

When the usurper Louis Napoleon filled the 
office of President of the Republic, he said in his 
message to the Assembly, ‘‘ The efforts of the 
French government have always been directed 
to encourage the liberal and philanthropic inten- 
tions of the Holy Father. The papal government 
continues to put in practice the promises con- 
tained in the motu-proprio of September, 1849. 
Some of the organic laws have been already pub- 
lished, and those which are destined to complete 
the administrative and military organization of 
the states of the church will shortly be an- 
nounced.” Moreover, he declared that “ the 
arms of France were required to maintain order 
in Rome.” These last words explain the actual 
condition of things. 

But where are we to find the “liberal and 
philanthropic intentions of the Holy Father *” 
He promised an amnesty, but he excluded from 
it all the members of the Assembly, even those 
few who voted against the establishment of the 
Republic ; all the members of the Provisional 
Government, which had sent to him fifty thou- 
sand dollars when he was in Gaeta ; all the mem- 
bers of the Republican Government; all the 
chiefs of corps, even to the officers of the lowest 
grade, who had at any time commanded a little 
detachment or post of ten men. Those who 
trusted to the amnesty are worse off than those 
exiled. Under the pretext ‘that some offense 
may perhaps have been committed by the person 
ac of a political orime, or under some 
vague suspicion, or for some private pique of a 
spy, thousands of amnestied citizens groan in 
the dungeons without being brought to trial, or 
without even having legal proceedings taken 
against them. The cells of these unfortunates 
are most horrible. Whoever was not born in 
the city of Rome, though he may have lived 
‘there with his family thirty years and may gain 
honestly his livelihood, is sent away to the place 
of his birth, regardless of his having or not hay- 
ing the means of traveling, or must beg his way. 

We have already spoken of the dismissals 
from the public service. We must however add, 
that frequently the vilest arts were put in use, 
that not only the person might lose his situa- 
tion, but that he might in various ways be at 
the same time deprived of his reputation. Nor 
are these persecutions confined to those known 
to be republicans, but such as applauded the re- 
forms of 1846; those who were in favor with 
the minister Rossi are included under the ban : 
there is no medium between being a Jesuit or a 
rebel. A commission of investigation for the 
discovery of objects lost (or pretended to be 
lost) during the revolution, has at its head a 
Frenchman who does not understand Italian, 
and is composed of other members, police spies, 
who do not understand French. This body has 
caused innumerable arrests. In addition to these 
must be reckoned the many who have been ar- 
rested under the accusation of complicity in the 
death of Rossi; likewise the incarceration of 
Alexander Calendrelli, formerly Minister of War 
and of the Interior, @ very superior man, whom 
the priests dare not bring to trial, fearing to 
give him such another triumph as Cernuschi 
Here we see the fulfillment of the first pon- 
tifical promie—the amnesty. 

Let w now look at his second promise, con- 
cerning the municipalities. Under this head, we 








full force the old imperfect territorial divisions ; 
increases the entanglement of the administra- 
tion by the addition of the Ruoia; placing four 
Cardinal-Legates at the head of each of the 
four provinces, as an intermediate between the 
local governor and the supreme central power in 
Rome. As to the composition of the municipal 
council, it is enough to compare the law of Pio 
VII with that of Pio 1X, to comprehend fully the 
“ liberal and patriotic intentions of the Holy Fa- 
ther.” The number of councilors was consider- 
ably diminished in each city. The qualification 
which formerly was not confined to a class, now 
excludes such as are not landowners ; two-thirds 
are named from among the payers of the highest 
amount of land-taxes, and one-third from among 
the capitalists and professors. The deliberation 
is void, if the governor of the province should 
not the day before have been informed of the 
matter to be discussed,—if the council does not 
vote the expenses required, it can bo suspend- 
ed from its functions, and the Legate supplies 
the deficiency. Councils cannot correspond be- 
tween eaeh other, nor can the magistrates issue 
notices. The magistrates are removable at the 
pleasure of the Cardinal-Legate, the chief of the 
municipality of the Pope, without assigning any 
reason. After this fashion are provincial muni- 
cipalities regulated ; that of Rome, it is prom- 
ised, shall be organized byand by. Inthe mean 
time the temporary commisgion is in force, which 
represents the cardinals instead of the people, 
and has in one year contracted a debt of 240,000 
dollars, although the Republic left in the city 
coffers 42,000 dollars in money, and 36,000 dol- 
lars in credits. 

Another pontifical promise was a Consulta, to 
give its vote in matters of finance. This was 
carried out after a truly papal method: one 
councilor for each province (one representing 
20,000 persons and another 400,000). A car- 
dinal is president; the councilors are selected by 
the Pope out of a list made by the provincial 
councils, named by the Pope. To these the Pope 
adds other councilors—prelates. And even this 
council has no deliberative vote,—cannot give 
publicity to its acts—cannot, in short, do good or 
evil; yet the Pope reserves to himself the privi- 
lege of dismissing it whenever he may please to 
do so. 

A Council of State has been promised. If one 
be ever appointed, it is understood that the 
Cardinal-Secretary of State will be the president. 
A commission for the reformation of the code 
was promised; but none exists except that of 
1846! It was promised that each department 
should have a minister at its head; but it is 
indifferent whether the governors be or be not 
styled ministers. The main object to be desired 
is that there be regularity in the administration, 
and this always has been and will be a delusion. 
A Ministry of the Interior was instituted ; but 





this officer, not being a cardinal, could not give 
orders to the cardinals ; so that, three days after 
its foundation, the Cardinal-Legates placed them- 
selves under the orders of the Cardinal-Secretary 
of State, so as to set aside all the action of the 
Minister of the Interior. The police is not 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of the In- 
terior, because there is a Prelate Director-Gene- 
ral of the police; neither are the prisons under 
the Minister, because the President of the Sucra 
Consulta has the privilege of attending to that 
subject; and the present head of that tribunal 
has shown himself most zealous in causing to be 
forged chains of sixty pounds weight for the 
prisoners of S. Michel. The Cardinal-Secre- 


tarv of State promulgates the laws, issues orders 
to all the heads of departments, manages toreign 


affairs,—in short, is a sort of Grand Vizier. 

It is very clear that, among the promised min- 
isters, one to superintend Public Instruction 
could not be tolerated: bevause it is a sacerdo- 


cardinals, and left to the management of the 
bishops. Thus the priests convert to other uses at 
least four-fifths of the funds destined to this pur- 
pose. Under;this system, Transtevere and Regola, 
divisions of the city of Rome having 30,000 in- 
habitants, have but two primary schools, in which 
the sole instruction consists in reading, writing, 
a few accounts, and singing of psalms. Thesum 
total of the morality taught consists in bowing 
the head, in kissing the hand of the curate, and 
in playing the spy over one’s companions. Hence 
the Jesuits, by procuring the monopoly of public 
instruction, drown all the energies of those who 
are in the class of secondary instruction by con- 
fining thom to seven years of Latin badly taught. 
The universities—the chairs of commercial and 
political economy—are wanting, and it is strictly 
prohibited to speak of European civilization. 

Such is the condition of Rome and of the prov- 
inces under Pio IX, the pretended reformer. 
Such is the order sv earnestly desired by the 
Pontiff and the Princes, through which they 
usurp all the rights of man and asgassinate Hu- 
manity. 

The condition of the Roman states is, in the 
present day, much the same as under Adrian IV, 
Alexander VI, and Clement VII. Adrian IV 
caused Arnold of Brescia to be burnt alive; 
‘Alexander VI hanged and burnt Girolomo Savo- 
narola; Clement VII ordered the death of Bene- 
dict of Fojano by starvation; and Pio IX, in 
the year of grace, 1849, caused Ugo-Bassi to be 
barbarously flayed alive, and then shot. 

Oh, Pontiff! what will be your lot when Christ 
demands an account of the blood of his mar- 
tyrs? Aw Itatian. 





On the Statue of Ebenezer Elliott, by Neville 
Burnard. 
ORDERED BY THE WORKING MEN OF SHEFFIELD. 


Glory to those who give it! who erect 

The bronze and marble, not where frothy tongue 

Or bloody hand points out; no, but where God 

Ordains the humble to walk forth before 

The humble, and mount higher than the high. 
Wisely, 0 Sheffield, wisely hast thou done 

To place thy Elliott on the plinth of fame; 

Wisely hast chosén for that solemn deed 

One like himself, born where no mother’s love 

Wrapt purple round him, nor rang golden belle, 

Pendent from Libyan coral, in his ear, 

To catch a smile or calm a petulance, 

Nor tickled downy scalp with Belgic lace ; 

But whom strong Genius took from Poverty 

And said, Rise, mother, and behold thy child! 

She rose, and Pride rose with her, but was mute. 
Three Elliotts there have been, three glorious men 

Each in his generation. One was doom’d 

By se and Prelaty to pine 

In the damp dungeon, and to die for Lav, 

Rackt by slow tortures ere he reacht the grave.” . 

A second hurl’d his thunderbolt and flame 

When Gaul and Spaniard moor’d their pinnaces, 

Screaming defiance at Gibraltar’s frown, 

Until one moment more, and other screams 

And other writhings rose above the wave, 

From sails afire and hissing where they tell 

And men half burnt along the buoyant mast. 

A third came calmly on, and askt the rich 

To give laborious hunger daily bread, | 

As they in childhood had been taught to pray } 

By God’s own Son, and sometimes have prayed since. | 

God heard; but they heard not: God sent down bread ; | 

They took it, kept it all, and cried for more, | 

Hollowing both hands to catch and clutch the crumbs. | 

- Lys not live to hear another — 1 

Niott, wer to penetrate, as thine, 

Dense ees another none may see 

Leading the Muses from unthrifty shades 

To fields where corn gladdens the heart of Man, ' 

And where the t with defiant blast 

Blows in the face of War, and yields to Peace. 

Therefore take thou these leaves .. . fresh, firm though | 


Flasht on his — what high dames adorn’d t 


But louder than the anvil rings the lyre ; { 
And thine hath rais’d another city’s wall ' 


ueror, crushing braver men, ! 


Nor time, o’ereoming conqueror, can y 
Be ee ettes OF SEE in 
love 
is in search of Gratitude ; 


Here they have met; may neither say farewell! 
Wares Savace Lanvon. 





find  notu-proprio, or decree, which keeps in| 


* See Forster's “ Statesmen of the Commopwealth.”” 
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tal busineas, depending upon a congregation of 


‘ ably more than any other class subject to scrofu- 


‘nearly or quite as much as the whites. Asa 
‘class, they are said to be ehort-lived, though 
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It is a very common opinion that the poor, or 
at least those in moderate circumstances, live 
longer, and have better health, than the rich. 
This idea, plausible as it is, seems to be contra- 
dicted by facts. Kings and princes, the world over, 
live longer than their subjects,—the nobility liye 
longer than the common people,—and tho gentry 
longer than the peasants. In England, for in- 
stance, the average life of the royal families and 
of the aristocracy, is amazing; and the middle 
classes show, both from their general appearance 
and from the bills of mortality, a far better state 
of health than the poor. In America, as the 
divisions of society are less distinctly marked 
than in Europe, this general fact is not s0 appa- 
rent; but observation shows it to be equally 
true. 

We hear a great deal said about the “ hardy 
poor,” and about “ that health to be had ina 
cottage, which is not to be obtained in a pal- 
ace.” Such talk as this may do for a novel; 
but the philosopher and the philanthropist are 
obliged to look at the facts in the case, and deny 
themselves these amiable excursions of the imag- 
ination, cheap as they are. “ Look at these 
children of the Irish laborers, running about the 
streets,*-how healthy théy arc!” said a man 
with whom I was once discussing this subject, as 
if he was uttering aclincher. I donot know 
what answer I made him. But look at them! 
just look at them, and count them, and then 
look at them and count them again a year 
hence, and see how many are left. Poor little 
things! The scythe of death sweeps very rap- 
idly and easily through the tender blades that 
grow up on the soil of poverty. They are the 
dainty morsels that seem particularly to provoke 
the appetite of the grave. 

Tt will not surprise most persons to hear that 
the very lowest class of the poor in our cities, 
who havo not the ordinary comforts of life, are 
less healthy than persons comfortably off. It is 
a fact, not generally known, however, that the 
very rich have better health than those in mod- 
erate circumstances. A clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, in one of our large cities, has a 
congregation worth, in the aggregate, several 
millions of dollars. The average number of 
deaths in it is not, in proportion, half that of the 
city at large. He was once settled over a village 
church of about the same size, composed mostly 
of persons in very comfortable circumstances 
As far as Jocation is concerned, one place would 
gencrally be considered quite as healthy as the 
other. In the city, the annual number of funer- 
als ranges from twelve to twenty. In the coun- 
try, it was from thirty to fifty, or two or three 
times as great. There were no epidemics and 
no unusual mortality in his former church. The 
condition of the people, apparently, alone, made 
the difference. ‘This may, perhaps, be a remark- 
able case, though I sce nothing to make it so. 
From my own observation, | do not hesitate 
to say that the healthiest class of American 
socicty, in spite of late hours, high living, and 
the dissipations of the young, are the families of 
the rich merchants in cities. Independence, 
ease and luxury, however unfavorable in some 
respects to morals and religion, seem to have a 
very wholesome influence on the physical system. 

The mortality of the colored people of Phila- 
delphia is ucarly forty per cent. greater than 
that of the whites. Tlis may be acvcunted for, 
in a great measure, by the general fuct just 
stated ; fox none of them are very rich, and many 
of them are Very poors Dheeo rooanng, however, 
may be given, in addition to this: 1. The un- 
suitablencss of the climate; 2. The mixture of 
the blood of different races: and J. The influ- 
ence of caste. : 

1. The effect of climate. There is a great 
difference of opinion on this point, but it seems 
to bea tolerably well-established fact that the 
climate of the northern states is less favorable to 
their health than the south. They are said, on 
good authority, to be more liable to scrofula and 
consumption than the whites. On the other 
hand, the diseases that prevail most in summer 
do not affect them as much. Cholera infantum, 
80 fatal to the children of foreign emigrants and 
white natives, I am told, affects them very lit- 
tle. The Asiatic chglera, however, swept off 
large numbers of them; but, I should judge, no 
more, if as many, as whites in the same circum- 
stances. They secm to bear extreme heat, and 
especially the direct rays of the summer sun, 
much better than the whites. This is particu- 
larly the case with the full-blooded negrocs. 
| Philadelphia gives a very good opportunity of 
| testing their powers of endurance in this respect. 
| The mercury not unfrequently, in July and Au- 
| gust, rises to 95 or 100 in the shade, and to an 
| indefinite height out of it. We of the whiterace 
| suffer a good deal from it, and very often sympa- 
| thize with Sam Slick’s desire to “ take off his 
| flesh and eit in his bones a space, to cool him- 
| self ;* but our African friends appear to get 
along better. 

It may be well here to mention that the mor- 

tality of Philadelphia is less, in proportion, than 
| any other large city in the Union, and only about 
| two-thirds that of New York. The mortality of 


! 


|the colored people here averages, therefore, 
| something leas than that of the mass of the pop- 
| ulation there. 
| In my first letter, I made a statement which I 
| have since been led to consider somewhat erro- 
| neous, which has an important bearing on the 
| general subject of health. It was that, as house- 
| keepers, the colored people were characteristic- 
j ally deficient in neatness. Several ladies and 
| others of my acquaintance, however, who have 
| had occasion te go a good deal among them, have 
since expressed to me the opinion that, as a gen- 
jeral thing, the respectable part of them were 
fully equal, in this respect, to whites in the same 
circumstances. 

2. The mixture of the blood of different races. 
There appears to be no dispute among medical 
gentlemen, of the fact that mulattoes are, a8 & 
class, less healthy than either the blacks or 
whites. They seem to be subject to all the dis- 
eases of both races, and exempt from those of 
neither. Consumption, particularly, is common 
among them, and its progress often is frightfully 
rapid. A physician of large practice in this 
city tells me that he seldom sees as rapid cases 
anywhere else as among them. They are prob- 























la. The summer diseases, from which the blacks 
are comparatively exempt, appear to attack them 


some of them attain a very old age. It is also 
stated, on good authority, and I do not find it 
contradicted by my own observation, that they 
seldom have large families, and are more apt 
to be childless than either blacks or whites. 

The mixed races have the appearance, as a 
general thing, of a very delicate physical and 
mental organization. Both sexes are remarkable 
for gracefulness of figure, and beauty of the 
outlines of their faces. Their dark and spark- 
ling eyes, their high and retreating foreheads, 
and their animated features, show a sensitiveness 
and susceptibility of organization, that, unhap- 
pily, is not often protected against the ravages of 
disease by natural vigor of gonstitution. Their 
system wants elasticity to throw off a disease 
which has once settled upon them, and conse- 
quently they soon and often irrevocably sink un- 
der it. 

It would be very desirable if we could obtain 
full and accurate statistics about the health of 


of ity 0 
pany of this City, whi 
mendation. He 


certained with any degree of accuracy. All that 

T have on this subject is the opinion of prattio- 

ing physicians who have been among them, 

which has been, as far as I have inquired, en- 

tirely unanimous. To what degree these facte 

are true, and exactly how much more liable to 

disease they are, and what the proportion of 
children ie, I have no means of knowing. Nor 

am I prepared to say what the effect is, as the 

mixture approaches more nearly one or the 

other of the original races. 

3. The influence of caste upon them. The di- 
rect effect of the state of mind upon the body 
is a thing very much neglected by our physicians 
in general: but it is one of the most important 
connected with the question of health. We see 
its operation even in the lower animals. A 
horse will go faster and further after the hounds 
than on the road, and come in in better condi- 
tion! and who that has ever held a pair of reins 
has not noticed that his beast traveled easier go- 
ing towards home than from it. So men who are 
working with an exciting object can bear fatigue 
much better than if they have none. A freeman 
can do more work than a slave, and even for the 
slave some mental stimulus is necessary to ena- 
ble him to do what he does. 

In diseases of all kinds, it is well known that 
the state of the patient's spirits is a very materi- 
althing. “ Keep your courage up” is the motto, 
in such circumstances, of the man of the world, 
and, in a still higher sense, of the Christian. 
Cheerfulness is a greater restorative, generally, 
than medicine, and sadness, vexation and disap- 
pointment, probably cause as much ill-health as 
a damp air or unwholesome food. 

This principle, so obvious in particular omer- 
gencies, runs through the general course of life. 
The fact that a man has high objects in view— 
that he lives for worthy purposes, and sees around 
him the evidences of his own dignity, is a won- 
derful support to the physical system. But 
from a great part of the hopes and plans which 
interest others, the black man is debarred. He 
has very little chance of gaining wealth or dis- 
tinction by any efforts he can make. Do what he 
will, tho stamp of a degraded race is upon him. 
Every one sees it, everybody he meets reminds 
him, in some way, of it, and he cannot help feel- 
ing it. This constant depression, this monoto- 
nous consciousness of his position, must wear up- 
on his health. It is not in human nature that it 
should bo otherwise. It is no doubt often the 
case that he gradually sinks under its influence, 
and dies from a want of romething to infuse his 
system with energy to live. 

At the commencement of these letters, | men- 
tioned the names of two or three individuals 
to whose kindness I was indebted for informa- 
tion. It is due to them, however, to say that 
they are not responsible for any statements I may 
make, unless they arc expressly quoted as author- 
ity. In many cases, 1 have given opinions en- 
tirely different from theirs, which, of course, 
they would not be willing to indorse. Many of 
my facts have been drawn from other sources 
than any | have mentioned. In regard to their 
general accuracy, I can only say that | have 
taken great pains to get them as correct as pos- 
sible; but there are so few sources of informa- 
tion, and 40 many contradictory statements, that 
some error is probably unavoidable. On a sub- 
ject of this kind, mathematical exactness ean- 
not, of course, be obtained ; but I trust that my 
facts and inferences will, as a whole, bear the 
test of close examination. 

My next letter will be about the extremely 
miserable and degraded portions of the colored 
people. A. H. B. 


senenaeanenndpenanaiempeativens 
For the Independent 


THE MADIAL MEETING. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY IT TO A RESIDENT OF 
ALABAMA. 


It was a glorious meeting! There is some- 
thing delightful in the very thought of belong- 
ing to a country which has sent forth such a 
noble protest against oppression. But there is 
another thought suggested by this meeting of 
quite a different character; it is this, Thero 
are thousands, yes millions, in free, enlightened, 
Protestant America who never read one word in 
the Bible, and who never can—who cannot even 
take the first preparatory steps towards a future 
reading of it, and they are by law made so igno- 
rant and degraded that many of them feel no 
desire to read it. Why is not this just as bad as 
withholding the Bible from Italians? Can any 
one tell? Is it because the oppressed in Amer- 
ica have darker complexions than the Italians ’ 
—this cannot be a reason to give in the nine- 
teenth century. Besides, some of the wronged 
ones here are quite as light as the natives of 
Italy. 

A poor slave said to the writer of this article, 
a short time since, “Oh! I hope | shall know 
more than | do now before-I die.” It was said 
in a sad, hopeless tone; and there is no hope for 
her this side the grave—there is no fountain of 
knowledge where she may drink in free, Pro- 
testant America. 1 

We can stretch forth our hands, and say to 
the oppressed of Italy, Come to us—come to 
America ; here you may read the Bible and wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of conscience, 
with none to molest or to make you afraid. But 
from the sons and daughters of Africa, who are 
native born Americans, living upon our own soil, 
the Book of Life is withheld ; it is made impossi- 
ble for them to obey the divine command, 
“ Search the Scripturés.” 

Will that God who is no respecter of persons 
acquit America, of injustice in this matter? 

Mary 
Interior ALABAMA, Jan. 24, 1853. 





Farr Warnixu.—The new Code, says the Moe- 
bile Register, which takes effect now in a’ few 
days, contains one or two aragraphs to which 
we desire to call the attention of the —s 
erally. They will be found in the Ist article of 
the 4th chapter, beginning at page 237. They 
are in relation to slaves and free negroes. 

1. No master, owner, or overseer, must allow 
any slaves of which he has charge, to hire his 
own time or go at large, under penalty of not 
less than twenty, nor more than one undred 
“ No person must permit any slave to be or 
remain at his house, out-house, or kitchen, more 
than four hours at any one time, without the 
permission of the owner or overseer of such 
at assembly of more than five negroes 
(other than those of the person at whose house 
they may be), at any house, plantation, or quar- 

ter, is prohibited under a penalty of $10, for esch 

one over that number, to go toany one who may 


sue for it 


4. No slave is tokeepa dog, under the pool 
of 20 stripes, and if a slave keeps & dog 
knowledge of his owner or overseer, 8 Taare 
or overseer forfeits $5 for every dog #0 op to 
be recovered by any one who may = for it. 
These provisions refer, mostly, to the masters, 
owners, and overseers of slaves ; those which re- 
fer to the slaves are numerous, and we ote all 
slave-owners tu read them for themselves. They 
refer to slaves having pas visiting without 
s, unlawful — on ee 
iting @ or another, preaching ° 
ry Se omy the presence of five slave- 
olders, &c. 
. No slave can Own any property, end all euch 
property may be sold by the order of a jaciond 
the peace, and one half the proceeds paid over 


the informer. 


—————— 
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ch is well worthy of com- 








the mulattoes, but they are not to be had. I do 
not know that even their numbers have been as- 


congregation, living in 
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size to accommodate all who wantec 
that there was a pressing want for anot 
that they had waited for action on the 
ers for several months; and finding th 
no prospect of obtaining the desired 
other way, they had resolved to go f 
build a Presbyterian church. The Re 
field and Campbell, Rev. Mr. Dickinson, 
J..H. White and D. Stevens, elders, wer 
a committee to organize the Stamforé 
Friday, the 25th inst., at half past 7 








NEWSPAPERS, 


The editor of the Prairie Herald, not having 
effected a sale of his establishment, proposes to 
weed out from his subscription list all whose ac. 


counts do not show that they are “ paying subscri- 
the day he entered their office, until he died 











; bers,” more than 1000 in number, many of them understood that the new congregation. 
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or to lie on divans while eating the Lord’s Supper, 
as arbitrarily to transfer their mode of preach- 
ing.—A sufficient and final answer to all the 
4 arguments in favor of this scheme is, that no 
class of men, desiring to influence the popular 
mind, adopt a parallel mode of reaching it 
If the infidel wishes to propagate infidelity, he 
5 q gets his ball, and invites people into it. 

Ig the lecturer on temperance wishes to urge 
the Maine-Law to any purpose, he gets his audi- 
ence room and issues his notices, and tries to 
assemble the sovereigns there. And so ofall man- 
ner of political speakers. Though they swarm 
over the land like the locusts over Egypt, almost 
thick enough to crowd each other out of lectare- 


We are sorry to see has been ill, and finds the mul- 
tiplicity of cares a severe burden. He has our 
kindest wishes as a brother of the craft; but we 
fear he will find it difficult, even with recovered 
health, “ to bring the paper up to his own ideal.” ‘ 
His patrons ought to heed his modest “ werd.” ’ 


“A Worp ror Ovrsetves.—The Editor (we 
speak in the third person in order to evade the law 
which requires us to use the plural number) is 
suffering from a severe and wearing cough, unable 
to sleep at night, or to labor with any comfort dur- 
ing the day. He has done, is doing, and will do 
the best he can, under the circumstances; but can- 
not expect to bring the paper up to his own ideal 
until he recovers his health.” 


to proceed forthwith to secure an elig 
and to erect a commodious and attrac 
worship.” 





Committee in New Hampshire, of $1304.97 from 
58 churches, averaging $22 to each, with the 
hope expressed that the sum may be made up 
to $2000 by the twice as many churches remain- 
ing to be heard from—not a hard requisition of 
only $7 each church. The largest contribution 
is by the First Church in Nashua, $92 ; Concord 
First gives $83 ; Nashua Pearl-street $67 ; Man- 
chester First $62, &c. 

We copy in the Notice column the officiel ac- 
knowledgments of the treasurer in Maseachu- 
setts, as they are given from week to week in 
the Puritan Recorder. The Congregationulist 
has it three days later, making $9,042. We are 


cies in proclaiming those truths. Nothing can 
be done without the Sabbath; all reformations 
must cling to that, and cluster about it. 

The Sabbath may be called the furnace of so- 
ciety, the central construction, by which the 
whole social edifice is warmed, and is supplied 
with the means of life and comfort. Divine 
Truth, thrown into this furnace, is the fuel, the 
heat of which preserves society from death, or 
from miserable local conflagrations by the fuel 
of men’s own passions and opinions, substituted 
in their own local fixtures, instead of divine 
truth. Noman can have any adequate appre- 
ciation of what we owe to God in the greatness 


bell, costing more thananother thousand. Inthe 
course of the same time 334 members have been 
added to the church, 73 have been dismissed 
from it, and 21 have died in it —This makes a 
very fair history for the first Congregational 
church, after the Tabernacle, established in 
these cities; especially as it was predicted of it 
at the outeet that it would not remain Congre- 
gational for more than.two years, and that its 
minister could not stay out of Presbytery more 
than half that time. We need such churches all 
over the land. They bring their reward with 
them, and their works testify of them.” 


the question to be answered is, May not the 
churches do much more than they have done to 
make the Pastoral office, as this Proposal says, 
‘a more inviting, and productive field of Chris- 
tian Labor? The work of the ministry will 
always be a hard one, and fall of self-denials. 
But may not some unnecessary evils be removed 
from it? The gentleman from whom this pro- 
posal emanates clearly thinks that they can be; 
and eo he has issued his generous invitation for 
Essays on the subject. 

In such Essays, if we rightly apprebend the 
scope of his proposal, the statistics of present and 
past ministerial salaries, in the Congregational 


Mrs. Hope, the only living descendant of the great 
novelist. 

Moran.—" The Footpath and Highway; or, 
Wanderings of an American in Great Britain, in 
1851 and ’52. By Benjamin Moran.” Published 
by Lippincott, Grambo& Co., Philadelphia. 12mo, 
pp. 891. The writer claims to have looked at soci- 
ety in Great Britain from a different point of view 
from that of the scholar, the artist, or the profes- 
sional man. His journeyings were mostly per- 
formed on foot. 

“ Educated to a mechanical profession, he has 
never aspired to move in the circles of wealth ; 
and too busy with the realities of life to devote 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 

By reference to the head of the first column, our 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 
tered the terms of our paper. The object is to in- 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions. We shall adhere strictly to the rule 








DepicaTion AND OapinaTion.—Or 
Feb. 84, a council of Congregational ¢ 
convened at Spencer, Tioga county, 

of ordaining Mr. Milton Waldo ' 
ministry. This church has for man 
connected with Tioga Presbytery, on | 
Union.” A project was started, son 
to make it wholly Presbyterian, on t) 
the new members were to come in 
Book” and be considered fully Pres! 
old members to be allowed their pref 
they lived ! 








Barnum and Beach's Ji/ustrated News has under- 


of charging fifiy cents additional, when advance 
payment is not made within three months. Sub- 
scribers will also please take particular notice of the 
“ Liabilities of those who take newspapers.” 

Our friends will also understand that old sub- 
scribers must pay $2.00, and that the offer made 
last year, to send two copies for $8, is now with- 
drawn. 








STREET-PREACHING. - 


rooms, they have too much good sense to speak 
out of doors. They take the church, the town- 
hall, the school-house, any place where they 
may get the people within doors; and the very 
“ mass-meetings” which are of necessity held in 
the open air, depend not at all upon speaking for 
their influence, but upon processions, ban- 
ners, the noisy songs, and the immense numbers 
present, with whatever of historical and patri- 
otic associations may be invoked by the scene. 
By whomsoever the American mind is to be 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The marriage of the French emperor to a 
young lady, part Spanish and part Irieh, who 
had come to Paris in the spirit of adventure, is 
of course a subject of much speculation in the 
English newspapers. Some of their commenta- 
ries on the event are sufficiently amusing. Thus 
the Globe, (Jan. 21.) says: “Strange as it may 
appear, the obstacle of different nationality is 
likely to be less felt in Paris than would be 


and in other churches, may be properly pre- 
sented; the just rule of such salaries, as ex- 
pressed in the Christian Law of Love, or in 
apostolic precepts, may be exhibited ; the claims 
of the minister for the opportunity and means of 





so may the advantages of a Pastoral Library, 
in each church, for the use of the minister; the 
propriety of providing in some way for the wid- 
ows and orphans of deceased clergymen; etc. 
etc. The whole subject of Votanteryism, really, 


relaxation and personal culture, may be shown ;- 


sure there are several handsome collections al- 
ready made which have not yet been acknowl- 
edged; and there are a number of quite able 
churches that have not yet been preached to by 
their pastors and so have not made any collec- 
tion. We have heard of some churches in which 
the collection was rendered unsatisfactory by 
some untoward circumstances, where they pro- 
pose to mend the matter in some way, either by 
Lapother collection or by a personal subscription. 
Dr. Aiken and Mr. Nash, of the Vermont 


of the blessing of the Christian Sabbath, kept in 
some measure according to God’s commandment ; 
an immeasurable national blessing, and the great 
source of our prosperity and power. With the 
keeping of the Sabbath, and just in proportion 
to the degree of sacredness with which it is kept, 
there always goes a high appreciation of the 
Christian ministry, a demand for purity and 
learning in its members, and @ supply of devout 
and faithful men for its duties. With the strict 


much time to the accomplishments, his offerings at 
the shrine of the nmmuses have been few and little 
noted. But some moments of relaxation occur to 
all mes, and from youth he has been blessed with 
occasional glances into the bright realms of soul- 
land. The songs of his father’s fatherland were 
familiar to his childhood ; the classics and the no- 
bler poems of England were read with avidity in 
somewhat riper years; and he learned to think, 
with a feeling amounting to awe, of those great 
master-spirits of literature whose writings have 
crowned them with immortality. To visit their dis- 
tant grives—to stand in the shadow of the time- 
worn castle—to wander through the dim aisles of 


gone a decided improvement in its artistic and 
mechanical execution. Tho press work in partic- 
ular is quite regenerated, and we are happy to 
learn that a couple of capital pressmen in our 
neighborhood have accepted a situation to which 
their merits entitle them in executing the work. 
Let them persevere, and they will equal the Lon- 
don pictorials. 


The London Anti-Slavery Reporter, published 
“under the sanction of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society,” has been reduced in size 


But it did not work. The proje 
scheme themselves became sick of 
great body of the members became m 
earnest for pure Congregationalism. 
cured the services of Mr. Waldo for & 
and being anxious for his settleme' 
mated their readiness to change tl 
He declined their proposal on ac 
health; but finally consented to se¢ 
and labor with them for a season, at 
advising them to make no movement 
tion indicated on his account. The 


keeping of the Sabbath, there is always united a 
knowledge of the Word of God, a love of pure 
truth, as the truth is in Jesus, and a jealous, 
earnest defense of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. These things given, we have the assu- 
rance of true progrees, but not without. These 


the case in England,” and the explanation offered 
is that the French are characterized by “a 
readiness for familiar intercouree and even inter- 
marriage with foreigners, to which we [ English] 
‘are strangers.” 

Is it not wonderful how well some people do un- 


Gothic churches, and taste of those sacred springs 

from which they drew their inspiration, became a 

passion with him; and so soon as the slender accu- 

mulations of early industry warranted the under- 

se he flew to the accomplishment of his 
esire.” 


Atexanper.— A History of the Israelitish Na- 


reached and mored, this practical Jaw must be 
obeyed ; That mind must be addressed in the 
ordered assembly, and not in the promiscuous 
jostling of the streets. The Church will show 
again, for the millionth time, that it is not as 
wise as the children of this world, if it under- 


as compared with the State-establishment of Re- 
ligion, comes within the scope of such an essay ; 
and though the whole must be limited in extent, 
there are many most important facts bearing on 
the subject to be brought from abroad. Above 


Committee, add $410.35 to the receipts acknowl- 
edged from 13 churches in that State, making 
$1207.57 already received, and leaving 154 
churches to be heard from. The church in 
Middlebury gives $68 ; Castleton $71 25; West 





and price, and is now published at 27 New Broad- 
street, price 8/. per number, or 4s. for the year. 
24 pp., 8vo. 


and by a unanimous vote withdrew 1 
bytery, and signified their purpose 
the Susquehanna Conference of chur 
After the examination and appro 
didate, the council were invited, fi 


An ardent admirer of this means of evangel- 
izing the city, eends us objections to our article 
of a fortnight since on ‘ Preaching the Goepel to 


The Baptist Register, at Utica, has at length be- 
the Poor,’ in so fur as that article opposed the 


come the property of Mr. Beebee, who bas for 29 








plan of sending out ministers to the street-cor- 
ners on Sunday. He thinks that we spuke with 
something of a eneer, of the rag pickers, news 
boys, sailors, etc. who would be gathered by the 
procedure, as if their couls were not of as much 
importance as those of other pecple; and that 
we have an excessive sense of the dignity of the 
ministerial office, and think that the servant 
should be greater than his Lord, inasmuch as we 
believe that the minister should not now do what 
his Master did before him—preach the Gospel 
in the streets. On both these points our friend 
is mistaken. - 

We have no such estimate of the clerical office 
as would prevent us from preaching in shirt- 
sleeves or a monkey: jacket every fine day in the 
Park, if that mode of operation seemed to prom- 
ise, not any good, but a greater good than i- 
obtained by the milder and more usual method- 
of ministerial labor. Nor have we any doubt 
whatever that the soul of many a sailor or news 
boy, is of more importance to the universe of 
mind, because more richly freighted with genius 
taste, courage and sensibility, than that of the 
millionare whose ship he navigates, or at whose 
door he throws the paper. It is quite too late in 
the age to imagine that a son of New England, 
‘free-born,’ nurtured not in luxury but in a 
strenuous simplicity, accustomed from childhood 
to the discipline of the common-school, and 
taught and ordained to minister alike to rich 
and to poor, retains the old feeling of the French 
Nobility, that ‘peasants have no souls.’ The 
black man and the white, the poor man and the 
rich, the ignorant and the refined, are equal be- 
fore God, in the possession of conscience, will 
and intellect, and the assurance of immortality ; 
and who is he that shall run distinctions be- 
tween them, and cut Society into strata? Assur- 
edly we will not.’ Tue InpepenpENnT was estab- 
lished in part, and has been ever conducted, to 

~ Claim for all a careful, kindly and Christian re- 
cognition. It will never be untrue to its pur 
pose and its antecedents. 

The only question between our friend and 
ourselves,—why will he not understand it ?— 
concerns the practicability or the desirableness 
of the special meuns which he delights in for 
benefiting the men who do not come to our Sab- 
bath services. It is a common error among 
good men to suppose that every thing which is 
well meant in religious action is of course 
adapted to do good. Thus Tracts are sometimes 
circulated, for no other reason than that they 
are Tracts, and so ‘cannot help being useful.’ 
The question whether they have any particular 

- adaptation to the people among whom they are 
distributed, whether they are really interesting 
and instructive or not, never seems to enter the 
minds of many sealous distributors. And the 
exact inventory of how many were read, and 
how many were destroyed, how many were used 
for waste-paper, candle-lighters, etc. etc. would 
be a shock to their fond anticipations, if it could 
once be reached, that would be almost too severe 
to be humane. We believe the same thing to 
be true in regard to this proposal of Street- 
preaching. Its uses are all apparent, not real 
To carry it out, would be to sacrifice a great 


takes to invent this substitute for Misrionary 
Chepels, or even to use the open air preaching, 
indep2ndently of such chapels, to any considera- 
ble and noticeable extent. 


(HE CURRENCY :—FLUCTUATION OR STABILITY ? 


Heretofore the silver dullar—a definite and 
well known quantity of silver—has been the 
unit in our system of money. All our coios 
that were not dollare, have been either fractions 
or multiples of a dollar. Accordingly that well 
known quantity of coined silver, the dollar, has 
been and is the standard by which all values 
sre measured. The faith of the government of 
the United States is pledged to the people of the 
United States and to the commercial world, that 
1 gold eagle which by /aw is to be received as 
the equivalent of ten dollars, shall be in fact the 
equivalent of ten dollars, that is, shall contain 
ao amount of precious metal equal in value to 
ten times that well known quantity of silver 
called a dollar. Though gold and silver have 
been, and are, equally, a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of all dues, silver and not gold has been 
the standard, because that definite and well 
known quantity of silver, and not any definite 
quantity of gold, has been taken as the unit in 
the measurement of value. 

Till a recent period, the fluctuations in our 
circulating medium, with whatever mischief 
they have brought, have been owing chiefly to 
the expansion and contraction of the paper cur- 
rency. Bank-notes, or authentic and safe prom- 
ises to pay money on demand, are 60 great a 
convenience in the transaction of business, that 
a currency exclusively metallic, at least in such 
a country as this, may be pronounced impracti- 
cable. Yet nothing is more evident than that 
the use of bank notes as a circulating medium 
diminishes the value of money—makes money 
cheaper—just in proportion as it makes the cur- 
rency more abundant. In the year 1836, cir- 
cumstances had thrown into circulation a greatly 
disproportionate quantity of bank-notes. Money, 
or what passed for money, was exceedingly 
abundant and therefura chaap in eompariova 
with other commodities. The consequence was 


a great appearance of prosperity in every direc- 
tion ;—whoever had anything to eell demanded 
a high price and got it; speculation ran wild; 
everybody was rich, or was soon to be rich; 
everybody was wishing to make great invest- 
souls everybody was ready to run in debt; in 
a word there was a kind of epidemic insanity on 
all pecuniary and commercial questions. In 
1837, there was a general collapse ; and people 
gradually recovered their senées. 

Ever singe the discovery of gold in California, 
there has been a rapid increase of the currency 
—not a mere inflation by an extravagant issue 
of bank-notes, but an expansion by the addition 
of millions upon millions to the amount of the 
precious metals previously in circulation. Con 

sequently money is continually growing cheaper 
in comparison with other thinge—that is, a 
given quantity of money buys less than it bought 
afew years ago. The salary or annuity that 


all, the law of the Minister’s position toward the 
people should be clearly expounded ; so that it 
may be seen that he is the Minister or Curtst 
to them, not THEIR Minister, as they sometimes 
say and oftener feel. The subject is a large one. 
It grows as we consider it; and yet it should be 
treated, we judge, within the compass of at fur- 
thest fifty or sixty octavo pages; for itis an Essay 
that is wanted, not a Treatise, for popular read- 
ing, not for scholastic study. .Let us have such 
an one as will make the churches more active, 
forbearing and benevolent; the ministers more 
zealous and intrepid; the world better. The 
competition is open, so far as we observe, to 
writers clerical or lay, of all denominations; 
though the churches principally in mind are the 
Congregational. Here is the Proposal; all 
honor, again we say, to the mind and heart from 
which it comes : 


derstand themeelves? Does the Globe really think 
that the marriage of an English monarch with a 
person of a “ different nationality,” would offend 
the public sentiment of England? So it would 
seem. They had aroyal marriage in England 
afew years ago. The bride was Victoria, Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. And who was the happy bridegroom? 
Was he English? Was he British? The Globe 
—which is John Bull himeelf in his most intense 
mood put into the form of a daily newspaper— 
reems to have forgotten ¢hat the august consort 
of her Majesty is entirely a foreigner within the 
British empire, the born subject of one of the 
pettiest principalities in Europe, a German no- 
bleman, far less illustrious in birth than many a 
scion of the Anglo-Norman Aristocracy, far less 
wealthy than a prosperous London citizen, and 
with nothing but his personal qualities and ac- 
complishments that could recommend him as fit 
to be the husband of a British queen. “ Strange 
as it may appear, the obstacle of a different na- 
tionality” was as little felt in England on the 
occasion of the Queen’s marriage with a young 
German nobleman, as it is now felt in Paris on 
occasion of the Emperor's marriage with a dash- 
ing young lady from Spain. 

But the Globe seems not to remember who the 

Queen is—unless we are to understand that John 
Bull regards het not as an English woman at all, 
but as of the same nationality with her husband, 
which indeed would not be far out of the way 
80 far as blood is concerned. Her father was 
a son of an English king and bore an old En- 
glish title, (the Duke of Kent,) but her mother 
was a German: Her father’s mother too, the 
wife of old George III, was a plain and honest 
German woman. Thus Queen Victoria herself 
—to go no farther back in her pedigree—is full 
three-quarters German. She is of a good stock 
no doubt, but she is no more English in blood, 
than a quadroon girl with wavy hair and an 
almost transparent skin is African. 
We have gone back to King George II], whose 
wife, like the husband of his grand-daughter / 
Victoria, was purely German. Which of all 
Kieg Ocorge's cons was tv cual Married an En- 
glishwoman? Only one, the Duke of Sussex ; 
and because he had married, contrary to law, 
an English woman of unspotted reputation and 
of noble family, one of his father’s subjects, the 
marriage was invalidated, the two children were 
made illegitimate, and the loving husband and 
wife (whom God had joined together,) were torn 
asunder for reasons of state, as relentlessly as 
ever husband and wife were torn asunder by an 
American slaveholder for reasons of convenience 
and economy. And yet the Globe thinks that 
the French people are characterized by “a readi- 
ness for familiar intercourse and even intermar- 
riage with foreigners” to which the English are 
strangers. 

But was George III himself an Englishman ? 
His mother wasaGerman. His father was born 
indeed in England but of German parents. His 
grandfather, George II, was born in Germany. 
His great-grandfather, George I, migrated from 
Germany into England at the death of Queen 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


A Layman, believing that the living Ministry is 
the chief instrumentality appointed by Christ for 
the advancement of bis kingdom in the world, and 
believing that the churches may do far more than 
they now doo increase the number and to augment 
the usefulness of their ministers, by supplying 
them with more ample and stable pecuniary sup- 
port, and with larger resources for the prosecution 
of study and the preservation of health, and also 
by securing to them more entire freedom of action 
in the performance of their sacred duties, —believ- 
ing, also, that unless some such means are used to 
arrest the tendency of high-minded, cultivated and 
pious young men to enter other departments of 
life in preference to the ministry, the churches and 
the world will long have reason to regret it,—hereby 
offers 

A Prize, of Two Hunprep Do.tars, 

For the best essay of THE MEANS TO BE WSED BY THE 
CHURCHES FOR MAKING THE PasSTORAL OFFICE A MORE 
INVITING AND PRODUCTIVE FIELD OF CHRISTIAN La- 
Bor. 

The essay may be historical and statistical, as 
well as argumentative or descriptive; presenting 
the usages of other churches as well as of the 
Congregational], and of churches in Sthe. wvunurt-- 
ae wall an tn 403-, ov M: as tooo usages affect the 
present subject. It should cover the whole ground 
of the relation of the Pastor to his people, and 
show all the means by which an intelligent Chris- 
tian society may make him who ministers to them 
in Christ’s name most truly and permanently useful 
to them. It is designed to be published, for gen- 
eral circulation among the churches; and should 
therefore be so brief as to be read without diffi- 
culty by those whose time is limited, while it 
should be long enough to treat correctly and with 
fallness the subject proposed. Itshould be written 
in a simple, perspicuous and attractive style, to 
convioce the judgment and impress the heart. 

Rev. Edwards A. Park, D.D., Abbott Professor 
of Christian Theology in the Andover Seminary, 
Henry White, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., and Rev. 
R. 8. Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., have consented 
to act in examining the essays and adjudicating the 
Prize. 

The articles should be sent to either of the 
above-named gentlemen, anonymously, as early as 
the 1st September; each one being accompanied 
with a sealed envelope containing the address of 





Rutland, $71; the last after having recently 
given more than $100 “to aid two feeble 
churches in Illinoig in erecting houses of wor- 
ship.” The Vermont Chronicle thinks there is 
no reason yet to consider the effort a failure. 
“Some of the statements furnished by The In- 
dependent are rather indefinite: but the best cal- 
culation we can make is, that the returns already 
amount to very near $41,000 (including the condi- 
tional $10,000 to be paid as part of the $50,000 
if that sum be made up),—leaving only about 


$9000 to be received, and not one quarter of the 
cburches heard from. 


“It is to be expected that many churches, from 
one cause or another, will fail to contribute any- 
thing; but it is known the collection has been 
deferred in some cases, and in others not yet re- 
tarned.” 

We have said all along “that we proposed 
simply to give disconnected reports in the order 
in which they come to hand, without attempting 
to sum up, even by conjecture, in advance of the 
returns.” 

- From Springfield, Mass., we learn that the 
South Congregational ehurch, Rev. S. G. Buck- 
ingham, Pastor, ‘is prepared to honor a draft of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS towards the Fifty Thou- 
sand, cheerfully and gladly given.’ Well done, 
Springfield! New York Congregationalism 
makes its delighted bow to your clear-eyed 
and Christian wisdom. ‘Here is the secret,’ 
our correspondent adds; ‘we know that every 
cent contributed helps drive a nail, put on tho 
shingles and the clapboards. No agent’s ex- 
penses to be met; no failure in regard to finish- 
ing the building after it is begun. Everybody 
likes the Plan.’ He adds the suggestion that if 
the churches in Boston, “Old South” and the 
others, fail to make up the sum required, the 
Sabbath-school scholars in Congregational 
ehurehes had better be aeked to give each their 
three-cent piece, ‘to make their wreath to twine 
around this magnificent monument we are en- 
deavoring to rear.’ It will not be needed. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia supposes there 
will not be anything sent from that city towards 
the $50,000 fund. We do not know why not, 


es thea ora coveral Congregational churches 
and many Congregationalists in and around that 


city. This gentleman writes that he should 
contribute if he had remained in Massachusetts, 
and does not know why he should not now. We 
also see no reason why not, as his interest in tlie 
erection of Congregational churches has increas- 
ed ten fold*since he left New England. We 
therefore advise him just to carry out his good 
inclination by giving the $100 spoken of, with 
the undoubting confidence that his reasonable 
wishes in regard to the disposal of it will be fully 
regarded, both by the Central Committee and 
by the State Committee hereafter to be appoint- 
ed from the General Assosiation of Iowa. 

It is hoped that the several State Committees 
will be able to make a full report to the Central 
Committee, of the amounts received and pledged 
up to the First of March; and that all returns 
from the churches may be made with reference 
to that date as far as practicable. 


LECTURES ON HISTORY. 
The Lectures delivered in this city by Miss D. 





selfishness. 


sand acres. 


from existence. 


ministry. 


tion of Society. 


plied to remove it. 


winds blow and the moon is in her orbit. 


intention after him. You might as well stan 


things not existing, there may be spasmodic re- 
forms, but there can be no lasting reformation, 
ne regeneration, no divine life. All the dyna- 
mics in the world will be just the dynamics of 


The preservation of the Sabbath and an edu- 
cated holy ministry are so indissolubly connected 
that they are as one. The Sabbath and the 
ministry are the one grand essential instrumen- 
tality by which Christianity will accomplish the 
regeneration of the world here, and transfer its 
inhabitants to the Celestial world hereafter. 
The whole success of the Gospel depends, and of 
couree our whole hope of mercy to the world, 
upon the Sabbath and an educated, sanctified 
ministry. These are the means of God’s appoint- 
ment, and without them his promises will not be 
fulfilled. You might as well attempt to drive a 
plow with the share broken off, as to apply 
the Gospel without a sanctified ministry. A 
man might tilla little garden with his own spade, 
but he could not dig up a farm of a thou- 
All other instrumentalities without 
that of the ministry will fail; all others are 
from the outset entirely inferior to it; but more- 
over without it, all others would gradually cease 
There would be no effort for 
the world’s conversion, and very little for the 
world’s good, without the Sabbath and the 


The only possibility of real progress in society 
is founded of God in individual regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit ; and of this, Divine Truth is the 
only instrumentality. They are vain nostrums 
every one, which the philosophers and philan- 
thropists of this world, without the Gospel, would 
apply for the lasting amelioration or reconstruc- 
In theory they are going to 
keep down all evil and misery, and to show the 
natural perfectibility of man; and they forever 
throw the depravity and misery of man upon 
the bad management and unequal division of 
society ; forgetting or denying that the depravity 
of man is the sole cause of social disorder and | Vol. III, pp. 836. Published by Harper & Brothers, 


wretchedness, and that until that depravity is 
corrected, and Meu wre Vruught w Gui, svoial 


misery will remain, whatever expedients are ap- 
You cannot quiet the trou- 
bled sea of human existence or prevent its tem- 
pests while its depravity continues; no more than 
you could stay the rolling of the ocean, while the 
And 
whatever security you may think you have in 
any reformation, yet without God’s hand in the | volume of speeches of the Congressional veteran, 
Gospel, and God’s grace at the bottom of it, the 
particular evils will rise again with tenfold fury for 
their partial check, like a volcano into which you | vice in the House of Representatives, and will prove 
are playing your engines. They will come forth , °” exhaustless mine of facts and arguments and 
with unabated vigor at the opportune junctures 
in the future progress of events, like some great 
serpent (in the language of John Foster), meet- 6° up the celebration of the thousandth anniver- 
“ing and glaring upon the sight again, with bis | sary of King Alfred at Wantage, are publishing a 
8 ing glance and uninjured length of volume 
os — of smiaaiien haa ne, to his i | trations, by eminent scholars and artists. 
treat, and been poured in there with temeatiien B. Chapin, Glastenbury, Conn., is agent for the 


at Vesuvius, and undertake to calm its eruptions | 
with a fire engine, as imagirie to repress the 


tion, from their Origin to their Dispersion at the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans.” By 
Archibald Alexander, D.D. Published by William 
S. Martien, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. 620. 


Bounpary.—“ Report of Lieut. Col. J. D. Gra- 
ham on the subject of the Boundary Line between 
the United States and Mexico. Pub. Doc. Senate 
121, pp. 250, with maps. It points out the blunder 
made in the treaty with Mexico, by following Dis- 
tarnell’s map, rendering it impossible to ran the 
line according to the letter of the treaty. 


Wairttier.—A new volume of poems is just pub- 
lished. The quaint simplicity and tenderness of 
the following lines reminds one of the unction as 
well as the rhythm of some of the Catholic lays of 
the Middle Ages: 





EVA. . 


Dry the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her; 


years edited it for the Missionary Society; and 
thus an incongruous arrangement is at length ter- 
minated, of having a religious body bearing the 
responsibility of editing a newspaper. Rev. T. 0. 
Lincoln, pastor of the Broad-street, and Rev. D, 
G. Corey, of the Bleecker-street Baptist churches, 
have become assistant editors. Mr. Bennett con- 
tinues to be the publisher. 


Mr. James H. Spalding, son of Dr. Spalding of 
Montpelier, Vt., has become a co-editor of the 
Courier ¢ Enquirer. He was the Austrian corre. 
spondent of that paper who 80 maligned the pa. 
triots of Hungary. We are sorry to learn that it 
was a son of Vermont that did it. 


Dr. Bailey, the able and faithful editor of the 
National Era, seems to be greatly encouraged in 
his course. His yearly circulation is announced at 
over 28,000—all on the cash plan. A Washington 
correspondent of the Westfield Newsletter says : 





Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 


For the golden locks of Eva 

Let the sunny south-land give her 
Flowery pillow of repose,— 
Orange bloom and budding rose. 


In the better home of Eva 

Let the shining ones receive her, 
With the welcome voiced psalm, 
Harp of gold and waving palm ! 


All is light and peace with Eva; 
There the darkness cometh never ; 
Tears are wi and fetters fall, 
And the Lord is all in all. 


Weep no more for happy Bva, 

Wrong and sin no more shall grieve her; 
Care and pain and weariness 

Lost in love so measureless. 

Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 

Child confessor, true believer, 

Listener at the Master's knee, 

“ Suffer such to come to me.’’ 


O, for faith like thine, sweet Eva, 
Lighting all the solemn river, 
And the blessings of the poor 
Wafting to the heavenly shore! 
Sraicktanp.—" Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 
aod English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession of Great Britain.” By Agnes Strickland. 





829 and 331 Pearl-street. 

Sewanp.— The Works of William H. Seward, 
edited by George E. Baker, 3 vois.,8v0, price $2 60 
per volume,” will be published by J. 8. Redfield, 
and will be in after ages one of the most valuable 
collections extant on the political history of our 
republic. 


Gippines.—John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and 
Jewett & Co., Cleveland, are about to publish a 


Hon. Jeshua R. Giddings. They will contain his 
speeches onslavery during almost twenty years’ ser- 


principles on slavery and all its related topics. 
Kine Atrrep.—The gentlemen in England who 





| Jubilee edition of his works, with notes and illus- 
Rev. A. 


| work in this country : 
“The volumes will embrace a ‘ Harmony of the 
| chronicles for the period between King Alfred's 


“ Fourteen hundred dollars is the largest amount 
he has received onany one day. Week before last, 
there came twelve hundred new subscribers to the 
Era, and nine hundred renewed their subscriptions, 
which was at that time the best week’s business be 
had ever done ; but last week’s exceeded it to some 
extent. His clear profits the coming year will be 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars. He has re- 
cently bought a Jot a little east of the City Hall, on 
what is called ‘English Hill,’ and intends, I hear, 
to put up a palace onitinthespriog. He now lives 
in a large three-story house, for which he paid 
$6,000, and to which he built an addition at an 
expense of about $6,000 more; but he complains 
of its not being large enough for his convenience. 
He has recently purchased a pai: of bandsome 
horses of Mr. Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a beautiful coach, costing eight hundred dol- 
lars, and now dashes about the city in as fine style 
as the President or any of iis Secretaries.” 


The paper of the M. E. Church at 8t. Louis is 
entitled Central Christian Advocate. An idea, that 
the center is there. 


The Christian Age, Campbellite paper at Cincin- 
nati, announces itself as ‘now the only sheet pub- 
lished in the current reformation.” The publisher 
invites subscribers “ among our brotherhood” with 
an offer “to return the money to any who is not 
satisfied, at the end ef the year, that he has been 
fully compensated” ; and “ to send the paper gra- 
tuitously to all who are not able to pay for it.” 


The Christian Era is @ small-sized Baptist 
paper, published at Lowell, liberal in spirit, firm 
in principle, an! edited with a good degree of tact, 


The Boston Herald says that Mrs. H. Stowe has 
received, from her publishers, Messrs. Jewett & 
Co., of that city, the snm of $10,000, this being 
her second payment, as copyright on “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” making upwards of $20,000 received by 
her in nine months. 


Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co. announce that 
the fifty-seventh New York trade sale will com- 
mence on Monday, the 21st of March. 


Works or Danie, Wensrer.—It speaks favor- 
ably, we think, for the intelligence and sound na- 
tional feeling of the people of this country, that 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have been called upon 
to issue the sixth edition of Mr. Webster's works. 
— Boston Advertiser. 


“To Science anv Arr.”—This is the express- 
ive inscription to be carved upon the pediment of 
the noble edifice now erecting by Mr. Cooper, to 
cover the whole square between the Third and 
Fourth-avenues and Seventh and Eighth-streets. 


“ Herp, O Kino !”—In the press, and will short- 
ly be published, Tue Wivow or Texoa; a Plea 
for the Maine Law: By Rev. John Marsh, Cor. 


cate the house of worship. It had be 
remodeled, cushioned and carpeted, 
intents and purposes a new house; 
comfortable, instead of the unsight), 
ble place, which some of us so well r 

The dedication sermon was prea 
William Bement of Elmira ; Rev. C. | 
ton led in the prayer of dedicatio 
members of the council aided in the 
vices. 

Tho ordination services in the eve 
formed as follows: Invocation and | 
J. G. Sabin, a candidate from Susy 
ciation; prayer by Rev. Mr. Meade 
dist connection; sermon by Rev. D. 
ing prayer by Rev. William Beme 
Rev. C. Kidder ; right-hand of fello 
G. R. Cutler ; closing prayer by Rev. 
benediction by Rev. M. Waldo. 

The interest manifested by the pe 
services was intense. The hous 
crowded, the singing was unusually 
and appropriate, and the feeling of : 
high gratification seemed to be ur 
indications of a revival of God’s w 
manifest among the people ; and we 
disappointed if we do not soon hear 
the Lord has abundantly blessed 
rich effusions of his grace. 





InsTaLLation.—Rev. Reuben Re 
stalled pastor of the Congregatic 
Bteele’s Landing, Michigan, on W« 
ary 12th, with the usual exercises. 
L. Hammond, of Grand Rapids. 
young and numbers less than forty 
they are united and enterprising, ' 
tor who has been successful in pion 
ing'the past year, as their pastor 
marked at a late meeting of the Ass 
have raised about $800 toward the 
building fund, though they have se 
appropriated it all in one place,” 
the dedication, a few months since 
modious house of worship, capable 
two or three hundred people, ¥ 
within and without, and hasa sr 
bell. It stands at a bend of the ¢ 
blaff which commands a beautifu 
ver for several miles above and bel: 
eumbered by debt. There was a 
when that house was dedicated, a 
the pastoral relation was constitut 


Orpinations.—At a meeting of 
sociation, held the 18th and 19t 
Congregational church of Carth 
Henry Budge, of Rutland, a car 
by Consociation, and Mr. Ricl 
Mannsville, an approved candidat 
sociation, Mass., were examined 
the work of the Gospel minist 
Waite, of Belleville, preached t 
Heb. 12:28. Rev. Thomas Sal 
offered the ordaining prayer. Re 
of Champion, gave the charge. 1 
of Gouverneur, presented the righ 

“ship. Tho services were well atte 
and impressive.—The little churcl 
jast merged from a protracted ser 
during the past year they have 
comfortable and commodious he 
pleasantly located in a growing ar 


birth, in 849, and his death in 901’ ; ‘ Topographi-|“g.. am. Temp. Union. 24 rice, $2 per hun- tral position of the village; whi 
; 2 Anne in 1714, and brought his family with him, | th thor. : evils of society by aesociations without the Gos- | cal Sketch of England in the time of King Alfred’ ; F y P. . ih wages A ately dedicated in November last 
© dete oles he : affurded a comfortable and decent support is no these belo ws Saati a a os pr oa ors od mega al teens the oe Bacon, before a select class of ladies and gentle- pel. We say 4 by this to discourage philanthro- |‘an Essay on the Political state of the World in| 2ted. 40 copies sent, postpaid, for one dollar. pe “ 7 - eral Neopet 
and solid good for the mere semblance of advan- | longer adequate to that purpose. Rent is higher, & ‘ z § men, are to be repeated we observe in Brooklyn, | *. : : | the time of King Alfred,’ &c., now publishing in} _ Mvusicat.—Lowell Mason, George F. Root, and 6 < 
tage. and still rising ; all the produce of the farm and | Whom the English people would have to reign | posal. pic effort, but to base it where only it can be 


Consider it. It is too much to ask the Minis- 
ter to take this office, who has already his two 
or three Sabbath services to provide for. The 
only effect of the additional burden would be to 
kill him a score of years sooner than he will be 
killed by his present continuous and exhausting 
labors. Suppose, then, that one of his present 
services were given up for this, or that a class of 
ministers were ordained for this special office of 
Open-air Preaching, how much would be gained 
by that? The impressions of religious truth 
made by the operation would be few and fugitive. 

' They would not once in a year remain, for de- 
velopement into permanent seedful fruit ; while 
the instances would be number less in which the 
preacher would be interrupted, and compelled to 
desist, unless he were another Whitefield fur 
boldness, readiness and address. The inevita- 
ble result of the experiment would be, therefore, 
that the ministers designated to this service and 
heartily engaged in it would require small and 
plain chapels, in which to gather and group 
their hearers; so as to hold them together 
through the services, to be able to look them all 
in the face, and to exert upon them those person- 
al influences, of voice, manner, expression, ete. 
which are powerful aids in the impression of 
thought. They would demand such chapels, as 
indispensable to their success; because they 
would find at once that all the influences, of 
climate, and social habits, as well as of the ene 
mies of the Gospel, were against them out of 
doors. 


What we say then is simply this: ‘ Build the 
chapels first, as has been done in Brooklyn; 
build them, and pay for them; and then put 
into each one of them, a faithful, intelligent, and 
benevolent man, with good gifts of speech and 
address, and interested in the work of preaching 
tothe poor, and let him gather his audience there, 
from the streets and the wharves, and the gloomy 
alleys, and proclaim the Gospel.’ Every church 
in these cities, and in the other cities of the 


the dairy is higher; the products of the forests 
and the waters are higher; everything in short 
is sold at an advance price, except those products 





over them. In fact the reigning family in Great 
Britain, since 1714, is as completely German, as 
the reigning dynasty in China is Tartar. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE $50,000 FUND. 
The church in Oxford, Mass., Rev. H. Bard- 

















the price of which would have fallen, and is 
even now kept from rising, by the progress of 
invention and machinery. Meanwhile the ten- 
dency to the boldest and most colossal specula- 
tive investments, is obvious on all sides. 

This expansion of the currency is not one 
which will soon correct itself by an explosion 
and a general crash. Gold, the most precious of 
the precious metals, is becoming every year 
more and more abundant, and is every year 
losing more and more of its relative value. A 
great change is taking place throughout the 
commercial world. The value of guld, so long 
fixed and certain if any commercial value can 
be called certain, has begun to change ; and how 
great that change may become, or what conse- 
quences may come in its train, none can fore- 
tell. 

In these circumstances it is, for the first time, 
seriously proposed in this country, that gold and 
not silver shall be henceforward the standard 
for the measurement of all values; and a bill is 
now passing through Congress which, as repre- 
sented to the public, will have that effect. We 
would entreat our wise men in the Capitol to 
use their common sense a moment before finish- 
ing that business. Js it not important that the 
article by which the value of every other article 
is to be measured, shall have if possible a fixed 
value of its own? Is not this important, com- 
mercially, politically, and in reference to great 
moral interests? And shall we take this crisis, 
when the relative value of gold is felt to be di- 
minishing, and when nobody can foresee how 
great may be the depreciation of gold within 
five years to come, as the time for enacting that 
gold instead of silver shall” be the standard ? 
Does not everybody know that silver is far more 


changed? Is there any man who, if he could 
have his choice between a thousand silver dol- 


likely than gold to retain its present value un- 


Queén Elizabeth, who died 250 years ago, was 
Engli:h; and so had ber predecessors been for 
several generations. Since her death there have 
been two English monarchs, (Mary, wife of Wil- 
liam LI, and Anne,) whose mother was an En- 
glish woman ; but. with that exception all their 
kings and queens have been essentially of foreign 
bloud. James I, the successor of Elizabeth, was 
a Scotchman who could not speak decent English, 
and who inherited that crown because his great- 
grandmother was Margaret daughter of Henry 
Vil. His wife wasa Dane. His son, therefore, i ‘ 

Charles I, was half Sootch and balf Danish. | There aren good macy pemare ho bowel 
Charles II, and James II, (sons of Charles J,) | greatly help by even now bringing the matter 
were half French of the Bourbon family. The} peor their people. A moderate or average col- 
only drop of English blood in the veins of Vic- | jection from all the churches that have not yet 
toria is that which came from Margaret daughter | ,ontributed at all, would, in all probability, se- 
of Henry VII, more than three centuries ago. cure the entire completion of the fand. 
Such is the remarkable aversion of the English!) 7), church at Bucyrus, Ohio, gave $25. We 
0 intermarriage with foreigners” on the part’ wish to hear more from Ohio. Franklin, Mass., 
of their royal family Dr. Emmone’s town, gave $186; Newton €or- 
PROPOSAL FOR A PRIZE ESSAY. eS went 

We cannot express too strongly our apprecia-| A friend in Sandusky, Ohio, writes, Feb. 1: 

tion of the true benevolence and Ghristian wis-| “ The Congregational church in this place is just 


well, pastor, contributed fifty-eight dollars ($58. ) 
The pastor preached an earnest and eloquent 
sermon on the occasion. 

A .gentleman in Hartford has written to a 
friend in Brooklyn, that Dr. Bushnell called his 
people together on a late Sabbath evening, and 
addressed them on his observations during his 
recent tour to the north-west, and closed by an 
eloquent appeal in behalf of the $50,000 fund ; 
and, as @ consequence, committees were chosen 
to make collections among the people, and it is 








dom evinced in the proposal which we print be- | 20w without a pastor,and weakened by the forma- 

low. “A pee could not have made a| ‘in of poten my ry pe ~ 
: . ambers ; took 

movement more timely ot more wise, for the far- | the church-building fand om the first Sabbath of 

therance of Christ’s kingdom. Among the | the year, determined to be represented on the list, 

causes that have kept young men from entering | if we did not get $5 ; and we raised $12.” 

the ministry, the intrinsic embarrassments and 


Rev. H. D. Kitchell, of Detroit, on behalf of 
straitnesees of the office have had too little at-| the Michigan committee, sends the following 
tention from the public. Young men have rea- 


acknowledgment of receipts up to Jan. 31: 
soned thus: 


“ AsI perceive you are endeavoring to er 
‘{ can serve God and Christ in commercial | the results of the recent 
life; devoting my gains to the cause of Chris- | for church-building in the west, I send you a state- 
tianity, and exhibiting in all my deslings such 
honorable integrity, a conscience so void of of- 
fence, that Christ shall be honored. I can serve 
Christ as a Lawyer; defending righteousness, 








and will doubtless attract the interested atten- 
tion of many there. They are spoken of as 
highly intellectual and thoughtful, very sug- 
gestive of principles, and quickening to the 
minds‘of those who hear them. They are not 
schedules of dates. The intellect and imagina- 
tion are more concerned in them than the me- 
mory. They aim to unfold and dramatically 
present the great forces and movements of hu- 
man Society, as that has been developed in the 
past ages, and has made these memorable and 
illustrious. No study, within the range of hu- 
man learning, is more fascinating than this. 
None‘exercises more vigorously, or rewards more 
abundantly, the powers engaged in it. And 
none may breathe a nobler inspiration, of dignity, 
magnanimity, and Christian purpose, cn those 
who gather beneath its influence. 

. We commend the Introductory Lecture, and 
if they are pleased with that the whole course to 
our Brooklyn readers. They are to be delivered 
at Prof. Gray’s roooms, on Montague St. 


THE GROUND OF ALL TRUE REFORM. 


Ja all reformations, if you would have them 
genuine and lasting, you must begin at the bot- 
tom, like a coal fire, and kindle upwards ; if not, 
they will go out. If you merely lay your fire 
upon the top, it will not extend downwards; but 
if you put it at the bottom, it will blaze through 
the whole. Thus, if you take the children, you 
secure the whole of society ; and if you take the 


From lower to higher reformations are carried ; 
from higher to lower, vices, and bad examples 
and passions. Corruption in high stations, pro- 


fligacy among what are called respectable classes, | being 


and especially among persons intrusted with au- 
thority, persons in office, rapidly makes the 
whole community rotten. Absolute fraud and 
crime are winked at, till they come to be regarded 
as ingenious strokes of policy, means that every 
man may use “to feather his own nest,” when 


lower classes you will be sure of the upper. | te 


successful, on the institutions of the Gospel, and 
on the Spirit of God. There are speculations 


expressly disclaim the Gospel; they are both 


conquer the love of eensual gratification, of dis- 
tinction, of power and of money. 


must haye forgotten on what planet thoee apart- 
ments were built, or those arbors were growing, 
in which they were contemplating such visions. 


the world stiil a prey to infinite legions of vices and 

ies, an immortal band, which has trampled in 
scorn on the monuments and the dust of the self- 
dolizing men, who dreamed, each in his day, that 
they were born to chase these evils out of the earth. 
If these vain demigods of an hour, who trusted to 
change the world, and who perhaps wished to 
change it only to make it a temple to their fame, 
could be awaked from the unmarked graves into 
which they sunk, to look a little while round on 
the world for some traces of the success of their pro- 
jects, would they not be to retire again into 
the chambers of death, to hide the shame of their 


and schemes that anticipate success independ- 
ently of the Gospel, and there are others that 


alike destined toa disastrous overthrow. The 
schemes of pure reason and virtue will never 


It is a powerful passage in Foster's work on 
Popular Ignorance, in which that celebrated 
writer has expored the absurdity of those philo- 
sophers and philanthropists who have eloquently 
displayed or projected the happiness of human 
progress with human nature unchanged. They 


‘** All the speculations and schemes,” says he, 
‘of the sanguine projectors of all ages have left 


{| our fathers, which we shall be heartily glad to 


London in 16 parts, at 25 cents each; 8 divisions, 
at 6s. 6d.; or 4 vols. at 11s. 6d.” 

Proversiat.— On the Lessons in Proverbs; 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered before 
the Young Men’s Societies at Portsmouth and else- 
where.” By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D., vicar 
| of Itchenstone. Published by Redfield, 12mo, pp. 





140. This learned and yet popular treatise strik- 
| ingly suggests the difference between the lectures 
current in England, and the vague and inflated gen- 
eralities which fill their place among us. 0 for a 
race of lecturers who will teach something, sus- 
tained by a set of auditories who go because they 
desire to learn something. 


Wirv—" A Christian Gift; or, Pastoral Letters.” 
By Rev. F. De W. Ward of Rochester, late mission- 
ary at Madras. 24mo, pp. 192. Published by E. 
Darrow, Rochester. 





QUARTERLIES. ° 

The long-promised “ Freew'll Baptist Quarterly” 
has appeared, and both in its literary and mechan- 
ical appearance does eredit to the advancing body 
of churches from which it emanates. There are 
seven articles,—Introductory, on Christian Civili- 
sation, Modern Skeptical Tendencies, Webster, 
Hebrew Poetry, Roger Williams, and Martin Che- 
ney ; besides sundry critical notiees of books. We 
object to the barbarous phrase on p. 30—" We are 
not an alarmist.” We highly commend the posi- 
tion on p. 25, where among the requisites for the 
fall accomplishment of a ‘‘ Christian civilization” is 
laid down the regular Congregational Platform of 





welcome our Baptist brethren of all sects back 
upen, whenever they will adopt it in practice. It 
will be great wisdom in all the churches of our 
Lord, when they shall have thoroughly learned the 
lesson, neither to make schism themselves, nor 
compel others to make it in order to keep a good 
conscience towards God. 
™ ust cease to be as the 

een aes Sayin ales, tame wee 
greater obstacle to the progress of Christian civili- 
See, ee sista, emmeag, tee Who wines cher 
all recegnize each other individ 


Wm. B. Bradbury, assisted by Mr. Thomas Hast- 
ings, announce their intention to commence & 
Normal Masical Institute in New York, on the 26th 
of April next. The session is to continue three 
months, and daily lectures and private instructions 
will be given in the theory and practice of sacred 
ard secular music. 


One French publisher alone has issued five seve- 
ral editions, at the same time, of Uncles Tom's 
Cabin—from 18mo to royal octavo. 


Prize Tract.—Thirty Dollars has been placed 
in the hands of the directors, to be offered as a 
premium for THE BEST ANTI-sLavERY TRACT, Which 
shall be written for publication by the Am. Reform 
Tract and Book Society. Manuscripts should be 
directed to Rev. C. B. Boynton, Cor. Sec., Cincin- 
nati, 0.; and must be sent before the Ist day of 
March next. None thus sent, excepting the one 
receiving the premium, will be published without 
& previous arrangement with the author. 


Satine or Preresson Loomis.—Professor Jus 
tin R. Loomis sailed in the Georgia for Panama, en 
route for a scientific exploring tour on the line of 
the Andes. After finishing his tour on the Pacific 
slope, he will probably cross the Andes and fol- 
low the waters of the Rio de la Plata to the At- 
lantic. He goes through a country almost entirely 
unexplored, and we anticipate from his tour most 
valuable results, both of a scientific and general 
nature. 


Tut Epinsurcu.—The gentleman who is to re- 
place Mr. Empson in the editorship of the Edin- 
h Review is Mr. George Cornewall 

the whig financial secretary at the Treasury 
on three occasions the unsuccessful candidate for 
election into the present parliament. Mr. Lewis 
is favorably known as an author—is d 

for his knowledge of political economy—and though 
not himself a contributor to the higher classes ef 
literature, is said to appreciate literature in all its 
branches with a hearty and discriminating relish. 
In his hands, therefore, the ‘Edinburgh’ may 
probably again become more a representation of 
general literature than it was under Mr. Empson's 


Athencum 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Paessyraxy “ mieratory.”—It seems that our 
brethren of the New School are resolved not to be 


secure the labors of a faithful mit 


New Cananpaicua, Oakvann 
Congregational church was form 
Jan. 18th. Rev. Isaac W. Rug 
was moderator of the council, a 
Hurd, of Romeo, was scribe. Th 
siding in the village and vicinity, 
plication, and the council approve 
act after due inquiry. At the pt 
the sermon was preached by Rev 
Romeo; Rev. D. L. Eaton, of Ce 
offered the prayer; the covenan 
tion by the moderator, and the 
churches by Rev. Mr, Reed, of I 
lage, though of considerable age 
hitherto been favored with very 
ence. During the past year, Re 
missionary of the A. H. M, Socks 
there one-half of the time; by wi 
ity a considerabic interest in reli 
to have been awakened. The pr 
is the first fruits; by whieh a fe 
them long scattered in the wild 
fold or a shepherd, have been ga 
to rejoice in their restoration to 1 
privileges of the Gospel. A tl 
rest on the Society by whose ag 
have been made glad! 


Devication.—On Sunday eve 
new and tasteful house of wors! 
Plymouth Congregational Chur 
dedicated, in the presence of a. 
to the service of God. Sermon 
brook of Dubuque, Iowa, from 2 
‘For though we walk in the fi 
after the flesh. For the weapo 
are not carnal,” &c. Dedicator: 
L. Smith Hobart of Ann Arbor, ¥ 
noon four deacons were ordaf 
Rev. Mr. Holbrook and ordaini 
Mr. Hobart. 





PaitapeLruia.—The correspor 
man ¢ Reflectot of Boston, give 


tension ” latter established { igence ‘ 
i i ; ing the inn bringing the guilty to) he has the opportunity, and if skillfully used, he | proved, though their first principles were pure as we eal con, unter > yas oe Afew ee aan Geen Or aed — pb aot ee 
Naan eae creeeh, alone of in, compen nr | lars of the present coinage, and a hundred gold | Prevnus Sst fulglling all my effces for the good | Lbers! hangh they are mites. Then it cones %4 | chall not love caste or reputation. Is there not | Besves; and revolutions, great discoveries, ang-| Mma thet n01 S009 grther advaneed and better | “branch” is bound to do the same, and do ite part Measures are being discumes 
ought to furnish, alone or in company with z poe ... | punishment, fulfilling all my od using the fund, our Pr dieaay- mented science, and new forms of polity, will be-| 16's i: brethren, and because they cannot bring | towards filling up “the great Congregational bare- tion of an association or consoci 
others, stich a chapel, either more or less plain | °#8!¢8 vf the present coinage, to be paid to him of men and the glory of the Master. And in any. great danger of such s state of things in our | come in <fec, what may be denominated fe sublime | Sit “her WiSCaaey now organization i resorted there.” We understand the applicants from tional churehes in our city. Tt 
according to its ability; and then it will “be | his heirs on the Ist of January 1860, would | .ither of these departments of life, I shall befree Detroit, Ist Cong. Ch., [ertien, $9 46 | own cityand community? The idea of integrity | mechanics of depravity. to, for the sake of getting a pure church, as the thrum I pr to a dozen churches within our bou: 
‘preaching the Gospel to the poor. But the | 2° by all means choose the silver ? to hold and éxpress my own sentiments ; free to’ $188 60/Grendville, 7 | and uprightness in the administration of « pub-| The sublime mechanics of depravity! What | phrase is: whereas the new organization, if it have | Stamford are mostly long to no pasticular organized | 
tion i ser ear ae Oe is ri i a . i” : i if i i iscoveries, inventi the same faults as the old one, has others ing elders” elsewhere, and who do not know well Two or three of them ‘have be 
proposition that Ministers shall exhort at-the © only common sense remedy for the pres- | advance whatever is right, without the dread of Ann ~ 40 |Dundee, § _| lic office will oon be eneered at, if indeed it is | gise could all discoveries, inventions, arte, powers, | 0t — - oO +} — how to get along without ruling or being ruled. No testant, but have abandoned the 
corners of the streets, savors too much of a lazi- | CPt gtowing inconvenience is that we hold fast | alienating friends and dividing @ society. In“ g: Clair, | . 80 |Almont, 6 71| not now, should our progress downward go on 8 | turn into, under the directiun of unchanged eelf- jority may ty visleut measures fores a fainority out doubt, all the safeguards which “ the Book” affords oad enttiod pastere Gee Gus of ty 
ness that will not patiently work and counsel the silver dollar as the unit in-the measurement | cither of these, I can with industry and frugali- Grand Rapids, 26 Chesterfield, 5 | little longer. The state of things may come/ ishness? The axe must be laid at the root of the | of their communion, and again the number of sects | 111 1, employed to secure the newly formed Pres- siastical organization. A Prest 
for a great ond, but prefers to propose something | f value, and adjust our gold coinage accord-| ity squire a competence, and leave my family | a S toe § | about, as in the horrible corruption of the Jewish | tree, and there applied, and the Gospel only can | is increased. This isall wrong. We have no right byterian church in Connecticut against the lisbil- po eh hg BT 
that will /ook like gaining it without much effort. | ‘P8'Y: from time to time, as gold may continue | well-settled and in comfort. How is itin the posit, 3 fom, 4 | and Roman kingdoms, when “he that departeth | 40 it. The axe of the Gospel is the principle of | thus to Sy gy = wey "rim | ity to become a “flius degener.” Perhaps « sufl- ownership of the property, w 
- Tt savors of an avarice that will not give the | * fluctuate in value. ministry? There, I am almost certain never to Wheatland, 10. |Oteego, 2 | from evil maketh himself s prey,” and not to/ regenerating love and life, and every reform that Gut aeenes a ~y 1 Their | cient degree of “ esprit du corps” may be created to the number, Then we shall bar 
money which is necessary for a really good work, A PROSPERUUS €¢ : have more than a bare support, for my family Niles, 10° | as 67 conduct business in accordance with the univer- | has shat in it is sure of success. C. | faults should be corrected by argument, by remon-| serve the purpose of “ waking us up.” At the Congregational church in the 
so long as it can cheaply put it off upon others. —— oe. and myself. Even this is precarious, and de-| Total co fir as heard from, 46 67 | oa] system of stratagems, treacheries, defaultings 


We believe this proposition an intrinsically 
showy and deceptive one, however well intended 


The annual contribution of the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn to the American Home 











pendent entirely on my health, and on mycon- A friend writes that “The Congregational 


tinued power to win and hold attention. Inthe charch in East Bloomfield, N. Y., 





and peculations, would be to exist as a plucked 








Uncre Tox m Ecrors.—A letter from an En- 





appeal.” 





J 
| 





late meeting of the Third Presbytery of New York, 





meetings ha been held for ¢ 
tion to by deleey Gres 





as an ecclesias' 

: , “ goose. = glish literary gentleman in Paris, dated January _ MONTHLIES. e Milne and George Bilder ytery or , We sball 
by its advocates; and sball never be seduced | Missionary Society was made last Sunday, and | pulpit, | must live and die poor. In the pulpit I contribution to the fund now being raised} In the heart of the individual, and of society, | 1g says that seven different translations of “ Uncle “ Ladies’ Repository,” published at the ais, Senate from w congregation fa a8 an advance in the right direc 
into showing it any countenance, because we | we are glad to know, amounted, with the pledges | must move, too, within a limited range of topics; | for church- building at the west, becaum, be- | you must begin at the bottom, and begin with Tom’s Oabin” have been published already, and | Methodist Bookroom in Cinsinnati, at $2 a year,| Stamford, Conn., ee ——S ‘The aes 
respect and admire some of them. The way is| of absentees, to over Two THOUSAND DOLLaRs. and must express opinions accordant, to the ut- fore this fund was Proposed, they had re-| love. _The agencies of the Gospel must be there, the work continues as popular as ever. And in a pp. 48, royal 8vo, with three engravings, Rev. Da- tion of a church wr: p tt . Guernsey of Derby 
open to those who really wish to preach to the| This may serve, in its measure, to dispel the| most stretch of possibility, with those which cently made a liberal contribution (about 5200) the spirit and power of the cross of Christ, the postecript he adds :—“ A day or two ago I saw a| vis W. Clark, D.D., editor. We judge that the Sisst Poartgtasten Gow a ray Na tg ‘ — my py ai os y 
poor, at a hundred places in this city and Brook- | fears of those who have intimated that the recent | prevail in the congregation ; else there will be for similar one of the wretern | constraining love of Christ. The best concerted | Portuguese translation of it.” The same gentleman | assistant editor, Mr. Brwin House, must be s appear the individuals who had undertaken this oe pote pow Mare + yong = 
lyn to-day. Either go to work, then, you men | large collections in this vicinity for the Congre- | dissensions, cold-looks, doubts about my farther states.” We are glad of the gift of the'$200, | echemer, without this, will prove futile. Those | says that the forthcoming “ Key to the Cabin” will model, from the rich and cultivated and careful cnterpri bad, neaciy al of thems, aes cod Vir pivizg the pulpit of the Firat Co 
who believe in this preaching in the streets, and | gational Church-building Fund, were made at | ability to do good. I cannot be so hampered and yet it would be a source of general saiisfac- | philosophers, who keep their speculations clear | be translated in Paris as soon as the sheets can be taste which marks the selections, and indeed the Tey; that Be of gn bat Aled the ot Vonnectiont, 
do what you telk about, or else adopt our plan, | the expense of the Home Missionary cause. with moral constraints, 0 overborne with pecu- tion to see the sterling congregation of West | of all idea of the Divine interposition, may seem | procured from this country. | general arrangement. ; them 
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Gritors § Gable. 


Tre Mitx Trave in New Yor« anp Vicinity, giv- 
ing an account of the sale of pure and adul- 
terated milk—the daily and yearly consump- 
tion—the amount of property invested in the 
business—the milk dealers and dairymen of 
Orange and other counties—injarious effects of 
impure milk on children—advice to country 
dairymen. By Jobn Mallaly. With an intro- 
duction, by R. T- Trall, M.D. New York: 
Fowlers & Wells. 

No person who lives in the metropolitan dis- 

trict known as “New York and vicinity,” can 
read this book without a feeling of unspeakable 
disgust. The remembrance of the frozen com- 
pound which he swallowed last evening in the 
belief that it was ice-cream—or of the white 
liquid which he mistook for milk in his coffee 
this morning—will prompt him to say with 
Hamlet, “How abhorred in my imagination it 
is! my gorge rises at it.’ Readers in the rural 
districts will congratulate themselvesthat they 
live where cows eat grass, and where milk is 
milk, instead of being distillery slops strained 
through the digestive system of a diseased brute 
and then mixed with chalk and water, calves’ 
brains, and other disgusting ingredients. 
* Such facts as this book gives us concerning 
the frauds of commerce practiced on the grand- 
est scale and with the most reckless contempt of 
human life, are a resistless argument for the 
doctrine of human depravity. -King Herod did 
not murder “in Bethlehem and in all the coasts 
thereof,” so many children “from two years old 
and under” as are murdered every year by the 
proprietor of any one of our New York distil- 
leries—if there is any truth in the statements 
and computations of Mr. John Mullaly. 








A Key to Day’s Atcesra. New Haven: Durrie 
& Peck. 

Whether this book is designed for the use of 
teachers who have not sufficiently learned the 
science, or of learners who do not yet pretend to 
teach—no preface informs us. On the whole, 
as the idea that tutors, schoolmasters, and pro- 
fessors may possibly need a key to unlock the 
mysteries of Day’s Algebra, seems a little derog- 
atory to the character of that erudite profession, 
we incline to the opinion that the book is de- 
signed as a help to learnere. Let them take 
notice therefore that with this book in their 
hands they will not find the study of Algebra, 
what we found it when we were young, “the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” If the 
pupil who has the help of the key does not “ go 
through” the Algebra with equal facility and 
speed, it will be his own fault. Some teachers 
hold that they ought never to show tho student 
anything—that is, ought never to teach him; 
that he ought to got his lessons wholly without 
help; and that they have only to ascertain 
whether he can recite his lessons. This book 
will be particularly valued by those who are so 
unfortunate as to study Algebra under such 
teachers. 


Tue First Eristts oF JOHN, PRACTICALLY Ex- 
PLAINED. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Tranr- 
lated from the German by Mrs, H. C. Conant. 
New York: Lewis Colby. 

We doubt whether any translator of Neander 
has been as successful as Mrs. Conant in the 
difficult task of making him intelligible to those 
who read only English. This practical com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of John, is a work 
which presents its author in the most attractive 
point of view. Tho gentle and loving Neander 
—as humble and devout, as he was learned and 
sagacious—was perhaps, of all men that have 
lived, best fitted to enter fully into the spirit 
and to explain the profound thoughts and sim- 
ple words, of ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 








QGarietian OrnviNANcES anD EcciesiasticaL OBsEr- 
VANCES RECONSIDERED, in which, among other 
things, the restricted communion of Baptists 
is demonstrated to be anti-scriptural. By Rev. 
Samuel Wills, author of “ The Seven Churches 
of Asia,” &c. New York: John Brinkerhoff 
& Co., 103 Fulton-street. 

Mr. Wills is a Baptist, differing from most 
other Baptists in this country by his rejection of 
the practice of “close communion.” We do not 
intend to pronounce judgment on the argument 
between him and his Baptist brethren. The 
point at issue between him and them is not 
whether the baptism in Pedobaptist churches 
may be recognized as a sufficient or “ valid” bap- 
tism, but whether baptism is always to be insist- 
ed on as an indispensable qualification for ad- 
mission to the Lord’s table or to membership in 
the Church. His position is that faith in Christ 
is the only condition of communion or church- 
membership, which any socicty claiming to be a 
church has a right to demand. We must con- 
fess—for oursel be it remembered, and for 
nobody else—that unless his position is essen- 
tially correct, it would be wrong for Baptists, 
with their idea of baptism, to admit any to the 
Lord’s table who have not been immersed on the 
profession of their faith. To the question, 
‘ Whom shall we admit to the Lord’s table ’— 
the close-communion Baptists give precisely the 
same answer with the great body of those Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists who are so 
prone to reproach them with their close com- 
munion. Ask any professor in a Presbyterian 
theological seniinary, Old School or New School 
—aek any professor in the theological semina- 
ries of New England, whether an unbaptized 
person may be admitted to communion; and 
what answer will you get? Put the same ques- 
tion to either of the General Assemblies, or to 
any General Association ; and what answer will 
you get? Ask who shall be the judge when a 
candidate presents himself for communion in 
whose case it is doubtful whether he has been 
really baptized? The Presbyterian tells you 
that the session must judge, with an appeal to 
the higher courts. The Congregationalist tells 
you that the church must judge. And certainly 
if baptism as well as faith isan indispensable 
condition of church-membership, there is the 
same right to judge of the reality of the bap- 
tism, that there is to judge of the reality of the 
faith. 

“The author” (we quote from his preface) 


“fully believes that he has demonstrated the| * 
principle of restricted communion with Baptists 
to be anti-scriptural ; thus proving that the error 
concerning communion is not with him, but 


with those who proscribe his views.” We hope 
our Baptist brethren will give a candid atten- 
tion. 





paper as soon as read, so that old assertions and 
editorials are rarely compared with the new. 

At last Captain Ericsson saw the cruelty of 
the course he was pursuing. The prospect was 
that the entire press would lose their reputation 
for mechanical sagacity if he longer shut them 


try exchanges had begun to ask what does it 
mean. Papers from rival cities began to be 
more decided and hard-hearted; they called 
Now Yorkers fools, and reminded them of Joyce 
Heth, the mermaid, the woolly horse, and the 
caloric engines all in the same sentence. It 
was too bad to be borne. The Captain had pity. 
The noblo ship was unmoored though still unfin- 
ished, and after a short trip with the initiated 
alone on board, at last on the ever memorable 
eleventh of January in the year of grace 1853, 
at nine of the clock in the morning, some forty 
editor men found themselves aboard the Erics- 
SON. 

What people say when they first see Niagara 
is often supposed to illustrate the peculiar char- 
acter of the speaker. 
one, and he panted as he spoke. ‘‘ Where's the 
regenerator ?” said another as he climbed over 
the ship's side and hastened towards the kitchen. 
“Is that the Cap'n?” pointing to a working 
man who was diligently turning a crank in the 
engine room, A tall, cober man solemnly said, 
“and ruis is what we have all been writing about 
80 long”; he mused a moment, and added, “a 
wonderful feat,” doubtless alluding to the edi- 
torials he and his contemporaries had written. 
Most of the editors said nothing, but looked in 
silent wonder. Some of the bolder and more 
familiar with machinery recognized, after some 
study, the iron steps that led down to the 
depths, also the hand rails. They called them 
by name and ventured down. They were in 
doubt, all of them, as to the duties devolving upon 
the parts they met. They recognized the crank, 
and added, “it turns round.” Also the eccen- 
tric, and added, “eccentric.” Arriving at the 
bottom of all, they saw some doors with firelight 
appearing through them. “ Furnaces, fires! 
Let's go up again, we've seen it all.” There 
was evident doubt in their minds, however, as 
to which were cylinders and which were pistons ; 
what moved and what stood fast. One of the 
best informed detected a journal resting on its 
brass boxes. ‘“There’s a bolt very highly fin- 
ished.” 

The hour came at last. “Go ahead” was 
shouted. Down went fourteen feet of what 
seemed to be floor—it was wooden on top, and 
nearly flush with the floor around. Down it 
went, however, revealing a great circular cave 
big enough for a dining-room for a dozen men 
with servants to match. “That's the cylinder,” 
shouted six or eight, perfectly overcome with the 
effect of one clear idea. ‘‘ Here’s another,” said 
a party on the other side of the shaft, as their 
floor sank down. “Two cylinders,” spoke the 
happy unison of voices. “I always said there 
were two,” shouted a voice, “and now I know 
it!” Nobody laughed. The grave man, speak- 
ing as to himself, and referring toa slip of an 
old editorial, ‘‘‘ working cylinders, ‘fourteen 
feet diameter, six feet stroke’; wonder whether 
stroke means deep, I think it must.” 

The editors, to do them justice, really tried to 
understand the engines. They all knew how to 
count, and so they all counted the revolutions of 
the crank ; a few only, forgot to look at their 
watches, but counted on up to fifty and stopped ; 
‘tyes, I see ; fifty turns—a remarkable perform- 
ance!” The throng then separated. to write 
down what they had seen. Nog long after, they 
gladly accepted an invitation to a late breakfast. 
In this department they were at home, 

Leaving them there, we sauntered through the 
ship. It was singular to feel all the time, this 
is an experimental ship, and yét to find every 
stateroom, cabin, nook and corner ready for 
regular packet service. Quilts all wove-marked 
Ericsson ; spoons and silver engraved the same ; 
rules for passengers, hours for meals, conditions 
of attendance from servants, strongly hinting at 
sea-sickness, posted up in every room; prepara- 
tions for cooking and steward’s furniture, canvas 
for carpet covers in wet weather,—hero’s an 
experimental ship ready to start for Liverpool at 
a week's notice! How unlike the paddle skiff 
of the immortal Fitch, or the turtle-shaped 
steamer of Fulton! Yet it 1s the first ship of 
the kind ever built. The inventor is on board. 
Fort Hamilton glides by on the larboard, Sandy 
Hook grows nearer and nearer as these experi- 
mental engines lunge the huge ship ahead at 
every stroke. The ocean swell begins. It’s a 
bold, a sublime experiment. 

Breakfast is over. The docile editors surround 
the cabin, and listen to the man that does know 
just what he is talking about. It is a pleasing 
sight. Thescholars seem very attentive, cheer- 
fuland clean. They hear every word. They 
are a lesson to allschool-boys. Part by part the 
teacher explained the working of the giants 
that were shaking the whole ship with their 
strength. It wasa hard place to make objections 
or find fault with the invention, for there it was 
rumbling and thundering, with subdued voice 
speaking for itself. Yet objections were made ; 
but they were met more clearly than made. 
Indeed, the Captain made the toughest objec- 
tions himself, and—answered them himself. He 
had it all his own way. It was a good school. 
The lesson was well learned, and well recited by 
the scholars the next day. 

Ever since then there has seemed to be a com- 
mon understanding among the editor pupils that 
the engines are great inventions, and the inventor 
a great man. The verdict of the press is unan- 
imous, their articles almost intelligible. This is 
remarkable. This latest isthe greatest of Erics- 
son’s achievements. His laurels as an inventor 
may fade and be forgotten, but his success as a 
teacher shall clothe him with renown forever. 
The monument that posterity shall rear to mark 
the grave of Ericason, shall bear this inscription : 
A GREAT MAN RESTETH HERE. 


HE GAVE HIMSELF TO ENGINERY AND TO THE EDUCA= 
° TION OF EDITORS, 


“ Magnifica quidam res, et salutaris si modo est 
7 ulla.” ‘ 
B., One oF THE PUPILS. 


THE MODEL MINISTER. 








Rev. Mr. Apollos is a man prepossessing in 
his personal appearance, lofty in stature, sym- 
metrical in form, and faultless in feature. His 


Karmay. A Crvise is tHe Cuina Seas. By W. mental powers quite equal his external attrac- 
Hastings Macaulay. New York: G. P. Put-| tions; for to the closest reasoning and the sound- 


nam & Co. 


This book contributes not much to the ad- 


est judgment he adds the most “ flowery” diction 
and the most overpowering strains of eloquence. 


vancement of geographical science, but it is| Rev. Mr. Apollos is contented with the smallest 
pretty good “light reading.” Mr. Macaulay’s} salary that will support life; yet out of this he 
“cruise” was made in a man-of-war, and/has the extraordinary faculty of contributing 
what we have before us in a very neat style of | largely to every call for benevolence, educating 
printing, appears to be his daily record of inci- | his family, and also laying by a sufficient sum for 
dents and observations very much as it was| the days of old age and inactivity, so that he 
originally written. It is one more picture of life | will never be a burden to his people. 


in the navy. 


THE NEW YORK EDITORS AT SCHOOL. 





Mr. Apollos is very well informed upon the 
topics df the day and discoveries of the age, 
which is more remarkable, as he has no library 
to which he can refer,—the Bible and Messenger 


Editors and itemizers are usually the patrong, | being deemed sufficient for all sources of infor- 
while inventors petitioning for puffs are thank-| mation. The whole week is required in the 
ful for patronage. Captain Ericsson completely | study for preparation for three discourses upon 
turned the tables. He had never for a single| the Sabbath, a weekly lecture, Bible class, and 
day lacked the means of carrying cut any of his | four evening meetings; yet Mr. Apollos is ex- 
ideas; his capital had always been abundant. | pected to visit every family in his parish once a 
He therefore felt no special necessity driving | week, besides additional calls upon the sick and 
him toward the editors or the newsmen. He | afflicted,—take an interest in the public schools, 
launched his ship, he and his partners ; he made | and preside at the “ Young Men’s Lyceum.” 


her fast at a wharf far up the East river, and 
then fenced off the wharf from the main land, 


Rev. Mr. Apollos never finds it necessary or 
agreeable to “exchange” or preach an old ser- 


: put “No ADMITTANCE” over the door, and for | mon; not being subject to headache, lassitude, or 


once it meant what it said—no admittance, even 


“ bronchitis ;"—if he is interrupted during the 


for editors, none. It was touching to see the | week, he devotes Saturday night to supplying the 
items men stand and shiver on the neighboring | deficiency. Mr. Apollosis very acceptable to his 
bulk-head, wondering and wishing they knew | people,—so reserved and discreet, the most fas- 
whether the thing would ever go. All they saw | tidious cannot complain ; so social and familiar, 
* for certain was the four-white chimneys with | the most exacting ask no more. Rev. Mr. Apol- 
brass tops, and the red iron wheels that just| los is particularly blessed. in his domestic rela- 
touched the water. Yet. this was not all they | tions,—his wife, whose housekeeping is daily in- 
said. They described more than they saw, and | spected, combines high intellectual attainments 
told more than they knew ; for the general im-| with her culinary skill, lavish profuseness with 
pression that editors know everything must not | rigid economy ; while the younger members of 


be allowed to fade away. It is a very fortunate 





the family are neither subject to the willfulness 


out from his engines and his teachings. Coun- }. 


“At last I see em,” said J. 


word, Rev. Mr. Apollos is so cheerful, amusing, 
and agreeable, that his religion does not inter- 
fere with the gayety of the world, while he is so 
consistent, devout, and heavenly-minded, his 
church regard him far above Baxter or “ Harlan 
P. Rud 

It is needless to add that Rev. Mr. Apol- 
los is no “creature of mortal mould,” but a 
freak of the imagination suggested by the exor- 
bitant demands and contradictory requisitions of 
that exacting community called a “ parish.” 
Zenas. 


For the Independent. 
THE WORLD. 


te ' 
Acne Nae et NE ay 
This glorious world I will not buy, 
This vale of tears not sell ; 
But will confess me freely, I 
Have loved it long too well. 


And still the sky and green-robed earth, the change- 
less heaving sea, 

And the pebble pressed beneath my foot, are living 
joys to me. 


Yea, joys from which ten thousand more, 
Like sweet, freed incense rise ; 

Yet had it added joy in store, 
My heart should shade my eyes. 


a large party of ladies and gentlemen and 
— Mr. M'Glashen “having everything 
in iness to proceed with the ion, a 
laurel, the branches of which A ny feet 
in diameter, was raised with the ball of earth, 
five feet seven inches square, and three feet deep, 
attached and placed on a truck for removal in 
less than a quarter of an hour. The laurel, 
with the soil adhering to the root, was ealcu- 
lated to be between four and five tons in weight. 
The raising of the shrub vertically from its 
was accomplished with the greatest ease by the 
action of a screw turned bytwo men. The suc- 
cess of the operation was deemed highly satis- 


Mr. M’Glashen, the inventor. 
applicable to all departments of ening, and 
in its various forms can raise with the same fa- 
cility the florists’ flower and the largest tree. 


* The Deacon's Meeting. 

I was surprised on entering the church, to 
see so large an assembly. It seemed, indeed, 
as large as one — reasonably expect to find 
collected from such a village, in the most auspi- 
cious circumstances; and it was evidently com- 
posed of those who felt it no less a privilege than 
a ~— assemble themselves together, on the 
first 
tion 


e invention is 


y of the week, for worship and instruc- 


In a short time, one of the deacons—a patri- 
arch in years—arose, and taking his place by 
the side of the communion-table, in a voice some- 





For I have caught the mandate voice, with echoes 
loud and clear, 

That ‘says, O child, for whom I died, lay not up treas- 
ures here. 


I own with miser grasp, I’ve sought 
For richer wealth than gold, 
For love that never yet was bought, 
For friendship never sold. 
And these I’ve won from not a few, and note it 
with a sigh— 
The grave a stronger wooer far has proved with 
them than I. 


O not in all God’s broad bright earth, 
Are gems that may compare 
With Human Love; yet all that ’s worth, 
A counterfeit must bear ; : 
And I have seen eyes changed to stone, and bosoms 
turned to steel, 
And felt the change as none but they, the sensitive, 
can feel. 


It is not what it seems to be, 
This gay old world of ours, 
With all the greenness on the lea, 
The hedgerows hung with flowers ; 
A shade is on its picture still, a tale wrote on the 


past, 
And sorrow is the shadow, that the joy itself has 
cast, 


It is not all it seems to be, 
. Its worshipers well know; 
They own it in the smile we see, 
Their shroud around their woe ; 
With laughter, song and jest that seem with hope 
and joy to swell, 
There is a note they ever touch, that soundeth like 
a knell. 


Tis bravely done, ’tis wisely so ; 
For why to man reveal 
The grief be would not care to know, 
And God alone can heal; 
And grief, if deep, will ever seek with sealed lips 
to dwell 
In hidden courts, where all without of other guests 
would tell. 


It is not all it seems to be, 
Yet gratitude is meet, 
It is so beautiful to see, 
Though perishably sweet. + 
1 love it for its beauty well,—I love it more that 
He, 
My Great Redeemer, here sojourned, to purchase 
life for me. 
I dare not pray to be secured 
From care and sorrow here ; 
Since he the buffet scourge endured, 
We suffering should revere. 
1 only ask, when I am tried, for strength to bear 
and stand 
In patient trust, that I may press the nail-print in 
his hand. 


I love it: here the robe was wrought, 
That I must wear or die; 

And here, O comfort-giving thought, 
The difiicultics lic, 


the pilgrim still, 
And tell when past, his progress up to Zion’s holy 
hill. 
I love it: but I would not take 
My plenal portion here ; 
I am not strong with Death to make 
A compact without fear ; 
But let that robe be settled once around my shrink- 
ing soul, 
And I could dare to set my foot where Death’s 
dark waters roll. 


Weak, erring as this life has been, 
Its light oft dimmed with tears, 
It is no poet’s dream, that in 
The land exempt from fears, 
The highest gratitude I know, in song will then be 





given, 
For having had, in such a world, a robing room for 
Heaven. 
M. Me Nary. 
WHERE AMI? 





I am yet alive, while many upon whom the 
first beams of even this new year shone brightly, 
have passed forever from my sight, and are now 
sleeping in their last cold resting-place. Where 
am 1? In a favored spot of that wide field, the 
world, surrounded by temporal and spiritual 
blessings, a land where the Sabbath is hallowed, 
and the true God worshiped, where the “Sun of 
Righteousness” sheds its rays“ with healing in 
its wings,” the Star of Bethlehem guides my 
feet in the darkness. 

Wheream I? In a field where “ the harvest 
is plenteous but the laborers are few”; where 
many are going down to certain destruction, be- 
cause there are no watchmen to lift up the 
voice; where the distant cry has reached our 
ears, “Come over and help us,” but faint and 
hesitating is the response, “Lord, here am I, 
send me.” 

Where am I? Ina conspicuous place, “ a city 
set on a hill.” Is the light that beams from my 
pathway, that pure, constant, ascending flame, 
that points, although with a feeble ray, to that 
glorious sun from which it was first kindled, or 
does the clouded, flickering blaze, only prove a 
delusive meteor, misleading the wanderer, and 
going out in obscure darkness ? . 

Where am I? In a dangerous place, sur- 
rounded by snares, temptations and “ pit-falls.” 
A place where “he ‘that thinketh he standeth 
must take heed lest he fall,” where the adver- 
sary “ walketh about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour.” 

Where am I? In @ place where the “ master 
of the house” may return suddenly and find his 
servants sleeping; where the sun often goes 
down at mid-day; where whatever is to be done 
must be performed quickly, and with energy, 
since ‘there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.” 


Where am I? ‘“ Walking upon the shore of 
that vast ocean I must sail s0 soon.” Is my 
“course silent and thoughtful” as I look out 
upon the far-spread waters, my eye often raised 
to the beacon that is to direct my pathless way, 
and my boat well freighted, its anchor secure ?” 

Where am I? Perhaps near the close of my 
earthly pilgrimage, the gorrows, and conflicts, 
and temptations almost over, the vail about to 
be lifted which separates me from the spirit 
world. What will that scene reveal to my wait- 
ing gaze? Shall I find I have trusted to a delu- 
sive hope, deceived myeelf, and am forever ban- 
ished from my Lord, ‘or will my Father's hand 
be extended to receive me, the smile of his recon- 
ciled countenance fall upon me, and the wel- 
come sound greet my ear, “Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things” ? Keomer. 





M’Gtasuen’s PATENT Taisertasrine Appa- 


ratus, — The 4 . 

, now well known to 

— men in the east country, and for which 
e has certifica’ 





circumstance that most men destroy their daily of childhood nor the caprices of youth. In a 


Which made of old the stepping stones, that serve | han: 


what tremulous with age, informed the people of 
_ their pastor’s absence, and that, in consequence, 
| the services of the day would be conducted by 
the other officers of the church. He then be; 

| and went through them, if not with as much of 
| the “ suaviter in modo” as the minister, yet doubt- 
' less with as much fervor and sincerity. 

| The sermon, it is true, was not fresh from the 
| throbbing brain, and bore no savor of the mid- 
| night roe but it was evangelical after the 
| strictest school, and had, at least, the good qual- 
| ity of an honest purpose. The choir, too, ap~ 
| peared to have exerted themselves to make the 
|music more than usually attractive. In short, 
| there seemed to be a very general effort made to 
| sustain the usual forms of devotion with devout- 
‘ness and punctuality. Were this spirit mani- 
| fested wherever there is a dearth of preachers, 
| would it not be much for the enlargement of the 
|Christian church? Would it not be more in ac- 
| cordance with the practice of the primitive 
| Christians, than the state of things we find pre- 
| vailing at the present time? Should we not 
thereby gain a greater independence on the 
‘mere outward form of devotion, together with a 
| better experience of itstrue power, which would 
contribute to a more healthy growth of spiritual 
| life 2 

| The ministry should by no means be under- 
valued. On the contrary, every society pos- 
sessed of the means, should have its spiritual 
teacher, supported by its means, and devoting 
himself to the best good of those in his charge. 
But it should not be forgotten, that the promises 
‘of the Bible are not limited to any particular 
form of church-organization. Christ assured his 
followers, that wherever two or three (of what- 
ever name or denomination, with or without an 


name, joined to him in one spirit, there is he in 
the midst of them. 

I think there might, in many instances, be an 
improvement in the manner of conducting these 
“‘deacon’s,” or lay meetings, as I should rather 
call them, and that isin regard tosermons. Let 
them not be selected from some old “ body of 
divinity” of the last century. These are excel- 


the student. As helps in the ministerial profes- 
sion, they are doubtless valuable; but their 
thought needs to be new-moulded, that it may 
receive the impress of the age. Sermons, whe- 
ther read or preached, should possess three qual- 
ities,—evangelical fervor, literary merit, and 
timely adaptation.—E. N.N. [Monthly Rel. Mag. 


A Most Extraordinary Sufferer. 


odist Protestant Church in Cincinnati, as well as 
through the connection generally, speaks thus in 
a private letter toa friend respecting his little 
daughter, now some nine years of age. Three 
years ago, the child was merry-hearted and ac- 
tive as any of her fellows; now how changed ! 
A case so extraordinary we have never before 
read. Will parents read the sketch and not be 
moved to tears ? ° 


She was, as you know, our pride and glory. A 
chosen bud, we shaded, sheltered and watched its 


pny oy bene But untimely frosts have 
nipt its beauty. It is withering, wasting, will 
surely die ! 


platottos thon ao otagecr—theu a stumvling— 
then a falling down. Now, we led her by one 
d—soon it required two—and, after a while, 
—- disabled, she could neither walk nor 
stan 


At present the lower limbs have crossed each 
other, and are thus paralyzed, and generally are 
as stiff as steel. Her handsand arms are slightly 
under hercontrol. But her body is so powerless 
that she can no more turn herself in her little bed 
than she will be able to turn in her grave. The 
head has grown so and heavy with the 
increasing water in the brain that she cannot 
hold it up. 

With the commencement of these symptoms 
we discovered that her sight was more or less 
affected. This steadily increased, till the broad 
and blessed noon became hazy as evening twi- 
light, and the twilight darkened into black and 


hours! a harmless face without smiles! 

And now, for twelve long months, though we 
are constantly by her side, she has never seen 
her parents. Not a single ray of light has her 
‘little spirit caught in its darksome prison. Look 
at her! Her eyes are bright and beautiful as 
ever—but she is blind; yes, alas! alas! she is 
stone blind ! 


God !—she has her intellect! And then she is 
so patient, 80 lamb-like, so full of prayer, piety, 
on holy hope. 0, it would surprise, move, an 
melt your heart to see her, and hear her sweet 
talk about onary Sane. 

She expects to be an angel, and often smiles 
with pleasure at the thought. Sometimes when 
she thinks herself alone, you may find her lips in 
motion, and if you ask what she is doing, she 
will modestly reply, ‘ O, I was only just praying 
a little.” At other times she will lift her sight- 
less eyes, and audibly exclaim, “O God, take me 
up to heaven!” M 

When letters from abroad, expressive of sym- 
pathy for us, are read to her, she will gently say 
to her mother—who is everything to her—“ Ma, 
Tam sure the friends need not be so sorry for 
me. I do not mind my affliction, for I know that 
when I get to heaven I shall see and walk as 
well as anybody.” 

How, or when, this long and solemn tragedy 
will end, we cannot say ; 

“ Bat helpless, blind, and wan, and weakly, 

Seucteg all hey pains so meekly, 
To our heart she grows the dearer, 
As the trial-hour draws nearer.” 


commend itself to the sympathies of our readers. 
Our brother is so widely known that a 
share of those who will meet this recital 
offer a prayer that he may be sustained by t&e 
queef the Lord Jesus. Eternity alone will ex- 
plain the mystery, and there is — consola- 
tion in the assurance that “God wipe all 
— from our eyes” ina brighter and better 
world. - 


Master Benjamin Pieree. 

This bright and manly little fellow, whose mel- 
ancholy death has awakened so deep and univer- 
sal a sympathy for the desolate parents, was wor- 
thy of all the affection with which they cherished 
him, and of all the hopes 
him. mere child as he = = only eleyen 

ears, he poss a mind of such rare sobriety, 
that it modes dazzled by the brilliant scenes 
opening before him, and to which as was natu- 
ral, others around him were often i, 
sion.—It being remarked to hima few 
by a gentleman quite intimate with him, that he 
su 


with the prospect of leaving dull C d, and 
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factory, and must have been “= gratifying to deep 


external organization) are met together in his. 


lent in their place, and that is in the library of 


Rev. Josiah Varden, well known to the Meth- or 


The symptoms were at first a slight and sim- | 


hopeless midnight—a little girl with no gay |, 


Yet with all these accumulated ille—thank f 


This little narrative of personal affliction will | ? 


they entertained of exalted Christian 


pposed he must be highly pleased and elated 


darkness are round about him ; justice and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne.”—Such 
belief in God's universal government can 

sustain the heart under a stroke like this; may 
it be able to sustain them.—Concord Cong. Jour. 


A Baptism of Love. 


It sometimes happens that the Christian finds 
is soul bathed afresh as it were in the waters of 
life ; and the consequence is that his spiritual sys- 
tem is invigorated, and the deep pulsations of 
love to God and ~-—~ with quickened od by 
ity. It ie , preceded 
, ataaaiiees ciokin of, one’s self into 
conscious nothin 80 that the customary cur- 
rents of earthly affection and selfish interest dis- 
appear, lost apparently under a new view of the 
ory of Jesus, and the t guilt of being so 
Rittle wade mg A ro 80 little for him. 
Then the , 
emptiness, onl anning to be filled with his full- 
ness. Into such a vacuum the waters of life are 
gure to flow till it is filled quite to overflowing. 
Love now fills the whole soul. To say that you 
have enmity against no one seems saying — 
too little. You love your fellow-beings wi 
deep, intense affection. It is no longer a doubt- 
ful question whether = love your brethren. 
The little disturbing collisions—the outbursts of 
nervous irritability, the repellances of apparent 
distance or distrust—all ‘ 
can scarcely realize the emotions or the trials they 
once occasioned. O! it isso much like h 
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REV. DR; ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK: 
Cae atien; in Discourses on Select Topics, addressed 
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Phe new volume commences Jan. 1, 1853. Subscriptions 
may be now forwarded to commence with the 


these are gone, and you | The paper will be sent in exchange for one year to any news- 


paper or monthly periodical that will publish this ——- 
or givea poomen A wren editorial notice, or pay $1. tf 





to have one’s bosom filled with lovetoall! Does 
the reader know what this is? God grant that 
you may; for without it you have not yet begun 
to know the blessedness of the Christian life. 
When will such a baptism of love pervade the 
rian antipathies would melt before it. 
gether in the tenderest human sympathy. 
most knotty cases of difficulty between brethren 


would be settled before another sundown ; and | lated to meet the o 


those long alienated brethren would contend for 
the honor of-tke most humble confession—would 


tual guilt, and would vie with each other in the 


forgive them. Then you might hear them tell 
of ~ peace and love whose seat is deep in the 
soul. 
tism of Love.—Oberlin Evangelist. 


yet learnt that “brevity is the soul of wit,” and 
or 


Franklin, which shows how much verbiage may 
be pruned away by those who study the art. A 
hatter setting up business consulted his friends 
on the inscription for his shop ;—“ John Thomp- 
son, hatter, makes and sells hats for ready mo- 
ney,” with the sign of a hat. The first friend 
suggested that “hatter” was superfluous—the 
second that it was better not to mention “ ready 
money,” for it was sometimes prudent to give 
credit—and a third, that the purchaser of a hat 
cared not a fragment of nap who made it. The 
inscription was abridged in obedience to these 
—- to “ Thompson sel/s hats.” “ Sell!” 


to give them away ?” 

Upon which the last two words were expunged, 
and all that remained of the original device was 
“ John Thompson,” with the sign of a hat. 


THE SCHOOLFELLOW—for 1853. 
‘+ The Best and Cheapest Jurentle Magazine in the 
Untted States.’ 
NEW VOLUME BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 1853.— 
The undersigned begs leave to announce that he has made 








an arrangement with Mr. W. C. RICHARDS. recently of Charles-| 


ton, to publish in New York his well known and favorite Maa- 
azine for Girts and Boys. under the title of 


THE SCHOOLFELLOW, 
Atice B. NBAL.) 


time it has acquired a degree of ity and fame unrivaled 
in the history of juvenile works, and has frequently been pro- 
nounced by the press, both North and South, “ The best and 
cheapest Juvenile Magazine in the United States.” 

THE SCHOOLFELLOW is devoted to the instruction and 
tification of the young of both sexes, and aims at the cul- 
pe of ns rage asofthe mind. It isan Sie 

né, and its articles are prepared for its pages by many 
of the best writers for the young in the country. 


THE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Of the work are engraved 


those of any other juvenile magazine. 
month, and each contains 32 
only One Doliar a Year! 


to one address, $4 


a 


; ten copies, $7 
copies, $30. All Post ters are 
make up “ Clubs”’ upon these terma. 
All business communications should be sddressed, | 
to O M. SAXTON, | 
152 Fulton-street, New York. 
S&H Agents wanted in every county in every state. 218-2t 


‘ GRAY’S POEMS 
7 great demand for this work exhausted a large editionin 
afew weeks. A new and improved one is now ready. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, 
and Other Poems. By Thomas oom. Illustrated by Gil- 
bert. Small 8vo. Cloth $1, full gilt $1 60, Turkey mo- 
rocco $2 60. 

“To praise Gray’s poems, and om the El 
Country Church. ‘ard, wouid be little less than an 
the intelligence of our readers. But there are some things 
about the book which we may afford to speak of, as they are 
not altogether a matter of course. The,critical observations 
at the commencement are a fitting introduction to the work, as 
they tell us who the poet was, as wellaswhathedid. The illus- 
trations are just about as beautiful as art can make them. 
The typogeephy and the paper are both exquisite; and the 
copy which we have, at least, has tasked the skill of the book: 
binder to the utmost. It is every way a beautiful book.””— 


Puritan Recorder. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, * 
285 Broadway. 


’ 
iy 








in the 
it to 
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THE STOWELL EVER GREEN SWEET CORN. 
FEW bushels of this new and valuable variety, from seed 
raised by Prof. J.J. Mapes, LU.D., forsale. Per bushel, 

$16; peck, $5; half 
any part of the country, on receipt of the money 
is is beyond all doubt the best and most prolific 
SWEET CORN ever grown. No farmer should be without it. 
One of the advan claimed for this corn by Prof. uieges, 
is that it _—— oe green and fresh all the year round. e 
subscriber’s limited experience, ever, does not enable him 


“ie eo id ALFRED E. BEACH 
Tess, 4 i. 

or te Plains, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
et the Working Farmer, Beptember, 1851. By Prof. 





acre com 
commend the use of Stowell’s Ever-green Corn for this pur- 


. The stalks are nearly as sweet as those of sugar-cane. 


| and double the quantity can be grown to the gere, to that result: 


r ears, and could have sent many hundred stalks of six ears 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
ECENT PUBLICATIONS :— 


16mo. 76 cents. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Rev. J.C. 
Ryle. 16mo. l15cents. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. HARRIET N. COOK. By Mrs. Sigour- 
. 16mo. 176 cents. 





their benefit we repeat a favorite story of, 


j 
| 
! 
| 
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} 
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claisa the pre-eminence in their share of the mu- | _ “It presents the deistical reasoni 


| 


exclaimed a fourth, “ why, who would expect you | calc 


BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
iy ECLIPSE OF FAITH; Or, A VISIT TO A RELA 
GIOUS SKEPTIC. New stereotype edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1 25. ; 
Opinions of the Presa, 
“ The author of this book is Mr. Seay Soe, ot know. 
the Edinburgh Re 


whole nominal Church of Jesus oom — ! as one, of the best recent contributors to 


“Wew d it to 





that really love the eame Savior would blend to- | the most pon An and certainly the most’ brilliant A ~~ 
The tion to the treasury 


of the ‘ Evidences,’ which has been 
made during the present century.”"—London Eclectic Review. 
“ There has been no which we have seen, 80 well calcu- 
—_— of a large class of doubters as 
.”’— Cambridge Chronicle. 
“ Written with great t, with unusual ability, and 
with a complete mastery of the subject.”—Christian Reg. 
3 Christianity, 
and then disposes of it entirely with the true Christian argu- 
ment.”’—7'roy Daily Times. 


= of that grace which could endure, and can! “We know of no book on the subjects of which it treats 


which is in so readable a form, and yet so thoroughly annihi- 
lates these lights of modern days, and carries us back with 
such a relish to the old and long tried doctrives of the Bible 


O! let distracted Churches pray for a bap- and the simple faith which it enjoins.”—N. Y. (Baptist) Re- 


“ There is an elevation in the tone of the work, an ease and 
elegance in the style, and a force in its logic, which will place 


An op Anecpore Reviven.—Some have not it high among books on the evidences. ** Whoever has writ- 


ten it has done a noble work.””— Cincinnati Herald. 

“ One of the works we like to have men read ”— 7'rumpet. 

“ We greatly mistake if it does not prove to be one of the 
hardest things that Infidelity on either side of the water has 
had to digest for many a day.” —Puritan Recorder. 

“ One of the most valuable contributions of the present cen- 
tury to theological literature.””—Literary World. 

“It unites to an almost unprecedented degree, raciness of 
aty , Strong dramatic interest, sound reasoning, and ound 
religious sensibility. We cannot but anticipate for it a blessed 
mission,””— Portsmouth Journal. 

Published by -CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., Boston. 

SZ This work will be sent free of postage on ae 
$1 25, postpaid. 211-c 





* - o S = 
the ~~~ -_ Ls ay ag - and abound with the 
riate reflections for such as are experiencing the tri 

Christian life."—N. Y. Daily Times. siaibtisitaiateaeael 

“ These discourses are worthy of the name and reputation of 
the author, full of the marrow of Christian truth, and clothed 
in forms of expression marked by unimpeachable purity, sim- 
plicity and elegance.””—N. Y. Recorder. 

“ A good book for the suffering, and for the family library.” 
—Christian Observer, Philadelphia. d 

“The language, the sentiment and the spirit, all unite in 
ae a rare book of consolation for the aillicted. It can 
safely ded to the b i, the tried and the 
doubting.”"—Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

7 creme by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

218- 145 Nassau street, New York. 


A PASTOR’S LEGACY: 

EING SERMONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. By 

the late Rev. Erskine Mason, D.D. With a Brief Memoir 

of the Author, by Rev. William Adams, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

“ The fine union of argument and exhortation, of doctrinal 
and practical; the clear, elevated style, the candor and manli- 
ness, and the gelical ti of the di ma’ 
them models of homiletical writings.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 
“While he had not the imposing personal appearance, and 
power of overwhelming declamation, for which his father was 
80 ‘kable, he was i parably his superior in a wonder- 
ful grasp of his subject in all its t ngs, and in a prodigi 
power of logic.” —#uritan Recorder. 

“In vigor of thought, perspicuity of style, and richness of 
Gospel truth, they are celled b any collection of sermons 
with which we are acquainted.”"—Christian Intelligencer. 
Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
218-3t 45 Nassau-street, New York. 





























MIDDLEBURY FEMALE SEMINARY. 


TT? Trustees have the pleasure to announce that Mr. WM. 
F. BASCOM, formerly tutor in Middlebury College, and 
late the Principal of Potsdam 7: has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Principal of the Middlebury Female Seminary, 
and will immediately enter upon his duties in this institution. 

. Bascom’s high reputation as a scholar and instructor will 
commend this selection, it is believed, to the public confidence, 
as one ag | auspicious to th rtant interests of the in- 





WANTED! WANTED!! 


RAVELING AGENTS TO CIRCULATE THE CHRIS- 
TIAN DIADEM AND FAMILY KEEPSAKF, in each 
of the Eastern, Southern and Western States, to whom the 
most liberal terms willt be given. It is the only independent 
and strictly religious = in the United States, that is 
ulated to compete with the floods of novel and trashy pub- 
lications of the day. Enterprising men who wish to have use- 
ful as well as profitable employment should secure without de- 
lay an agency for the Christian Diadem. It is receiving ex- 
tensive pat ge from all lical d inati Anew 
volume commences with the January number (now ready). 
An original and — interesting Essay on “ True Greatness”’ 
is also commenced, which, with a t variety of useful and 
entertaining matter, together with its splendid embellishments 
on steel, renders it decidedly one of the most desirable pubdli- 
cations of the day. 
Terms only One Dollar a Fg st and the best terms to 








Edited by Mr. W. C. Ricwarps, and “ Covsin ALicg,” (Mrs. i ps Ad the Principal. Circulars givi: 
The work has been in existence for four years, during which | Orange, N_J., Jan. 1853. 


poses and engravings, 
printed on the finest paper, and ia the best style. Its price is | 
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if in a dry and cool place. At the dinner of the Managers of thers we know of, and possess remarke 
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Agents. Address, TEN HATCH, 
216-4t 142 Nassau-street, New York. 





| ORANGE FEMALE SEMINARY. 
| EV. F. A. ADAMS, PRINCIPAL.—The eleventh 
x of this school will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
| 2d of March. A few more boarders will be received into the 
definite information 
nt to those who may apply for 
1853. 216-6t* 


MR. GREENLEAF’S INSTITUTION 
OR YOUNG LADIES,ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 


Pierrepont-street, corner of Clinton —Regular Quarter 
Sage, Sept, 1, Noy. 17, Feb. 2, and April 20—the year closing 
uly 3d. 


Pupils received at any time, provided there are vacancies. 
and rod from ontunee. : 
| The number is limited, and all asap bee ye fur- 
| nished, with every facil.ty for acquiring a thorough and ac- 








from choice and original designs, by | complished education. 
skillful artists. and are unequaled in variety and beauty by gue nn from $5 to $25 per quarter ; including board, from 


Tr annum. 


pe’ 
The Numbers are issued punctually on the first of every | Instruction on the Piano, Harp, Guitar, &c., with Vocaliza- 


tion, from $10 to $50 per quarter. 
Circulars forwarded. if desired. 
The usual Private Classes in all branches. 


BH Clubs lied on the following terms :—Fi ies, | - Ba” Will persons who have books belonging to the Institu- 
ddrean, $47 ten copies, $7; thirty copies, $20; Atty | tion be kind enough to return them ? 218-3t 
and requested to! —---— - - 


FAIR HAVEN CLASSICAL AND 


ATHEMATICAL SCHOOL.—This school is believed to 
offer peculiar advantages Its number is limited to 
twelve. It has a beautiful and favorable location; its instruc- 
tion is of the highest character ; its pupils enjey parental care, 
and are surrounded with the genial influences of a Christian 


ae Address, B. A. SMITH, Fair Haven, Conn 
‘erences.—Pres. Woolsey, ana rrofs. Thacher ana “om 
Y¥: » New Haven, Ct.; Prof. J. J. Owen, Free Acad- 
emy, New York city. 218-13t¢ 





' 
N ESTATE IN THE COUNTRY, suitable for a Gentle- 
man’s pte residence, or for a Select, Classical, or Agri- 
—- School. att 
© property is situated in a very desirable and h lo- 
cation, in one of the best ‘cannties fa the state of Connecticut, 
within a few hours’ ride of New York. It comprises a large 
and very convenient house, with twenty-one rooms ; it is su) 
plied with the best water from a living , & modern cook: 
ing range, furnace, &c. 
ere are sixty-three acres of land, ee garden, 
lage, pasture and wood. It is very well stocked 
with a large variety of fruit and fiowers. Also a Barn, Stable, 
Carriage house, Workshop, and other buildings. 

An instructor or be or @ joint stock company made up of 
teachers, would find this estate worthy of particular attention, 
because a good school is much wanted in the town, and this 
being so 8 situation, will readily command scholars. 

The price for the whole property is Six Thousand Dollars, of 
which a considerable = can remain on bond and mortgage. 

a] 





peck, $3; Quart, $1; sent by express to | For further particu! 


rs ly to 
c.B NORTON. ra Chambers.street, New York, . 


ind of | 218-3t* IRA MERWIN, State-street, New Haven, Conn. 





AEOLIAN PIANO-FORTES. 


GILBERT & CO.’8 PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS, 
« 833 BROADWAY, Corner of Anthony-street, 24 Floor. 
PIANOS, with and without the celebrated Holian, whole- 
a Te’ le 
BOUDOIB or COTTAGE PIANOS, convenient for small 
rooms; also Second-hand Pianos. Pianos with and without 
the Xolian, to hire. HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
to make a tasteful desir- 
@ following discriminat- 
just notice of Gilbert’s unrivaled lian Piano- 
Fortes, from the New York Evangelist : 
“ EOLIAN PiaNno-ForTES.—We can refer our readers with 


* —a and pleasure to the advertisement of Messrs. 
be 


i 


e im: 

rs. Bascom also has toon formerly known as an 
Instructor in the Seminary, and will be associa’ 

its management, ther with cape assistants in all de- 
partments of instruction. 

The first quarter of the Second Academical Term will com- 
mence under the management of Mr. Bascom,on MONDAY, 
Feb. 21st, and continue eleven weeks. Terms payable at the 
middle of the quarter. 





Common and English branches, $3 00 
Higher, - ow : 400 
Latin,extra, - . - . : 100 
Music on the Piano and Singing, - 8 00 
se of instrument, . . 200 
Vocal Music. : 1 00 
French, 3 00 
Drawi 3 00 


q 
» inclu 


voleven week, # 
of eleven weeks, $22; fuel, extra. 
Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 26, 1863. 


IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN, 


T. A. MEBRI 
Chairman of the Trustees. 
_ 218-3t 





would offer his services to Gent) wishing to h 


“They are marked with that vigor of thought and happy "°F 
implicit 1 which ch rize the pulpit labors of 
most 


ted with him in none 


lights, washing and ‘room-rent, Bhi ed 





RITE Gattis ce. muee.ns 

BG. ROBERTS & Co., 

a TI maceaa 
GEORGE H. DRAPER, Havre Part 

os Sire ein cei cons comet ts 

| bs op nd lading are signed a the value thereo! 





CHURCH BELLS! 

CRs FAOTORY, STEAMBOAT, AND LOCO 
BELLS constaatl on hand, and Peals or Chines of Bolt 
(of any number) to order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, 
with moveable arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they 
may be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and B8pri also, 
whieh so the ane from resting on the Bell, thereby 

ing its sound. 

Frome and Wheel,) furnished iaestred a 
An experience of thirty years in this business by their late 
father, enabled him to ascertain the best form for Bells, the 
combination of metals and degree of heat requisite for secur: 
in them the greatest solidity, strength, and most melodious 


ke ‘tones; whith improvements, together with his very extensive 


assortment of patterns, are now held by the subscribers, who 

ve grown up in the business, and who will use every endeavor 
to sustain the reputation which the establishment has 
tofore enjoyed, both in this and fore countries; the Bells 
from which have repeatedly received the highest awards of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society and American Institute; and 
at which were completed Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for 
different parts of the Union and Canada. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS will still be manufac 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have constantly 
on &n assortment of Transit Instruments, Levels, Sur 
veyors’ Compasses (plain, nonious and improved), &¢. Also 
Brass or Composition Castings of any size cast to order. 

Hee ee Rew MASEL 

'W MENEELY’S BONE. 

West Troy, Albany Oo., N. ¥., 1852. 185-ly* 


BELLS. 
OH, FAOTORY, and STEAMBOAT BELLS, constant 
ly on hand, and Chimes of any number and tone onat tr 


r 
The subscribers are Agents for Mr. Geo. H. Holbrook, wha 
jetor of the oldest Bell Foundry in America, and whos: 











BAB. 
18T-ly 117 Pul 


A NEW INVENTION. 
“Prove all thinge—hold fast to that which ts good,"' 
NEW INVENTION, designed for the promotion of health 
lomestic comfort, is now presen| to th 
the POROUS GLASS FILTER. 2 & 














tendance on al 


n8, $1 per annum. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
‘202-w26t 


as * Irving Bookstore,” T1 Chambers-atreet. 


1 ation 


he 








his Pi 


teurs, both in and out of the city. The su 
ase fi 


orders for importing carefully ee toat biome rates, thre h —-190-w2s 
Old Libraries sold on commission Books sent by mail toany WHOLE , 
rt of the country. Offlce of Norton's Literery Gases, VWHOLESALE DRUG ESTABLISHMENT 


FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL 
IANO-FORTES.—The subscriber would call attention to SICIANS, AND COUNTRY MEKOHANTS. 
his splendid assortment of Pianos, from 6 to 74 octaves, 


f thi q les of 
clusion to thom ap an ovtasues of their quay. "Trane sat | — 
on m as an evidence o! rquality. Itmay only) ~~~ ti 
bd r- a pees to <* apn Dy vy Py y+ hair ot | ORGANS, CHURCH ORGANS. 
¢ American Institute, they a' to him first y yy UBS: 

mium gold medal for the best Piano-Fortes, and to the many T om ORIBED otes Ser cale the following hvatton 

other testimonials from some of the first =e and ama- 
iber only would gecond- 


ng top 
half | Books for Public or Private Libraries. He is in constant at- families of this city have adopted them, and have given them 
the sales of valuable Libraries that take place 


highest recommendations. The cost is but $1 which is 
A trite J with the advantage to be derived from 


ure. 
PARKER & COLT, Proprietors, Gothic Hall, 
it 316 Broadway. 





Vo. 62 Pesey-street, View York, 
yaaa. CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &.— War 
ranted pure, fresh and reliable. 
The above, with all the new medicinal com; weigh 
fidently offered and commended by us to Druaais , PHY 


Grocers, Contectioners, Bakers, Dyers, Perfumers, Machinists 





in rosewood and other cases, which for sweetness uality 80d Hatters, also M , Printed Goods, 
of tone, with the many improvements which his iastounenty Platedware, Soap, Matches, &c.; Straw, Leather, Cloth, Linen 
possess, it is believed cannot be . Bis Pianos are all *24 Calico rs, and artisans in general, can depend upon 
made from the best and thoroughly seasoned materials, and the quality of whatever they ane uire in our line. 
= his patent arch bottom, which adds tly to the GREEN & KINSLEY, 

A elec “y Z A 


Baw’. ¥. Gaexwiear, New York. 
au. H. Kineiey. 186-ly 


prices and on liberal terms: One eight- 
Gothic case; one six-stops, do. ; one five.s “| 
hand Organ, 





? 


add, with his long experi 
believes his instrument 





be 
DAVID J. VANWINKLE, 


204-w52t No. 02 West Sixteenth street. 


rn turer, he Y on hand, 


four stops, very low. na — 
or nearly so, from four to twelve stops, wi 
WILLIAM H. DAVIS, 
67 Macdougal-street 





PIANO-FORTE EMPORIUM. 
REAT INDUCEMENTS fered by Messrs. BEN. 


& SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT. 





tail, not to be found elsewhere. 
or the money returned. 
NO NETT & CO 361 Broad 

NE 0., way. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 





Pine and Wall 

choice stock of 

inducements worthy your 
Our is new a 

tions of the country, and consists of all descriptions of 
oes, Brogans, and India Rubbers. 


vorable notice. 


We ask the favor of an inati 
of Fine Shoes for Ladies and Misses “4 
wi 





We 


ee ee Sete eae 


Orders solicited and prom filled. 

stad RULE & HALL, 
Wii G. Ruts, 167 Pearl 
Wituian H. Bae. 215-39t 


NETT & OO., Manufacturers of the French Grand Ac. + A® Euglish Organ with two seta of keys and 
by Silver-Stringed Piano-Forte, to all those who are in want 


Possessing facilities unsurpassed, if equaled, Manu- 
facturers in United States, we do not Boatloks tn'chating, 
that we can offer ind its to purch , wholesale and re- 


All our instruments fully warranted in every particular, P 
‘eachers, Amateurs and Dealers, are invited to call at our 


extensive, and is adapted toall sece = ***"' 


oe Py will continue to receive our special care. 


goods to a merchant once, we by warming 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 

Tee in the Kighth-streetcharch. nearthe House 
rena er ne, 
Two Organs, with four stops, G: canes. 

17-ly HENRY ERBEN, 172 Contre-street. 


FAIRBANKS’ PATENT 
r— tw A ae | py te in quality and reduced tm 
tce— Adapted to every required operation of weighing, as 
Railroad Scales for Trains or Bingle Care, in use on teat ah 
the principal railroads in the United States and Great Britain. 
Warehouse Scales (dormant and — Heavy Portable 
Scales, on Wheels, for Foundries, Rolling ills, Iron Houses, 


&c. ; Store Scales, various modifications ; Counter Scales, &o. 








ULE & HALL, Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Hay and Coal Seales, made entirely of irom and steel. | These 
BOOTS AND’ SHOES, 167 PEARL-STREET, between 
-atreets, New York, call your attention to their {ramet conttense els tn thelr aasuseay and pecfost aff 
is, being confident that they can offer you {8 ®™ a t they are now regarded as (he sfandard, from which 


ies have been long known and severely tested. and the uni- 
ustment 


" PAIRBANKS & 00., 89 Water-strest. 


PATENT MIRROR MANTELS. 


ings, dwellings, &. manner. 
mn’s system ot ventilation, introduced in copnes 
, ensuring at all times a wholesome air. 
cular attention paid to the ventilation of water craft, op 
‘s » a6 used by some of the Gnest steamers and 
clippers on 


Ocean. 
mee GRORGE WALEER, 80; —! : 





Staten Island 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
OFFICER NO. SJOHN-STREBT, 
Two Doors from , N.Y. 
74 Gentlemen’s Garments dyed ; 


Lace Castatnn, Go-ceenees ood q 
211-13,t BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 





firmly built, ee less tuning than any 
le sweetness and pu- 
a few years, a improvements have 


led, been made in their manufacture, by which a much 
, and brilli: 


stronger 
n point of depth and vol- 





and there was no perceptible difference between the two. This more iant tone is secured. 
ume, as well as in f tone the entire re- 
ear we sent to the Fair one stalk containing eight full and A i elasticity of h,we i t wh od 


to find such attainments made. 


e 
is the perfection of reed instruments—soft and delicate, and 
as 


maki ed 
THE COURSE OF FAITH. By John Angell James. woh outitw of tore han beck cars #o that a delightuf delicacy 


ALLCOCK, ALLEN & Co. 
PLATED WARE, richly decorated Porcelain Dinner and 
Tea Sets, Vases, Table Cutlery, Japanery, &c., Rich Cut Glass- 
FIXTURES, Chande! Girandoles, and rnish- 


cettdinn, G6 Rouaicy, Goteees mo he 
nee Vor sis iho-weat 





TEMPERANCE DINING SALOON. 
Brearass, ares, Ae eS ae 
segs cine ts sti nae La,” nt 
shy Reryastea spr yctes Se, Best Soe os 


6 voice, ly in the execu: | © Oe wy from office 
or more e, 5S Eetmanatocst, 0 
. OHN 8. SAVERY. 
liana, 2 little ese makes them | of 7s Endependont ER CHANDLER. 
so high « value toinflu- | Meats 6 cents per plate. 
with 








THE SPRING TIME OF LIFE; or, Advice to Youth. By 
Rev. Dr. Magie, of Elizabethtown. 16mo. 


this age of light 
tich in evangelical tru 


hands of every 

Newark Daily Advertiser. 

THE FADED HOPE. By Mrs. Sigourney. 16mo. 75 cents 
“ We have in this littie volame a most 





LIVING TO CHRIST. A Mother's Memorial of « 
Daughter. With an Introduction, by Rev. Asa D. 

D.D. 16mo. 60 cents. 

ane © oS tntenetting seemed of 0 Seton’ Conon, 
called in her to the im that ‘ 
land,’ where ay tty more.” — Christian 
DAUGHT fia! Bapire. By Bliss J” Gillett Bridgman, 

tl . » 

16mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. 





living in the t city of Washington and the 
White ieusns ho casted, that “he had no wish 
to go, and only hoped his father would put him 


far more agreeable.” Another asked him at a 
different time, what profession or business he in- 


“No,” was the instant reply, 
“y work out and earn it; my father has no 
more money than he wants; and if he gives me 
any, I will give it to the missionaries.” He had 
received kind and continuous religious instruc- 
tion from his earliest years, which seems to have 
made an im jon on his tender mind, and to 
hove exvohed in hin thes early an interest in the 
cause of eytytee es deed he was 
often seen at the Monthly Concert in y 
with his parents. He wes also o member of he 
Sabbath-school 


We are told that when their pear eee 
to minister the consolations of the Gospel to 
heart-broken and overwhelmed paren 
ter the fatal occurrence, the only reply of the 
father was in the of another, who had 
experienced even sorer afflictions: “‘ Clouds 





on a farm, and leave him there, as that would be uae 


ts, soon af- 


and. 


TYRS, HEROES AND BARDS OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANT. By George Gilflllan. 16mo. 60 cents. 
MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 16mo. 60 cents. 
EARLWOOD. By the author of “ Miriam.”’ 12mo. 75 cts. 
POOLE’S ANNOTATIONS ON THE BIBLE. 8 vols., 8vo. 

Cloth $10, half calf $12. 

RROWN S EXPOSITION OF THE DISCOURSES AND 

SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 3 vols.,8vo. $6. 

THE SCOTS WORTHIES. By Jno. Howie. 8vo. $1 50. 

DAILY COMMENTARY—by 180 Clergymen. $3. 

FAMILY WORSHIP—by 180 $. 

HENGSTENBERG ON THE APOCALYPSE. 2 vols , 8vo. 
$3 50. Vol. II, separate, $1 75. 2i7-3t 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR CLUBS! — 


‘OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET—the most pop- 





try—begins a new volume in January, 1853. The initial 
number is a charming thing, though oaly a fair specimen 
of what the work is to be during the whole year. Those 
who wish to subscribe can do so at a reduced price, by taking 
the work in connection with other persons, and remitting the 
several subscriptions at the zametime. Price for a single copy, 
$1; 4 copies, $3 ; 7 copies, $5, and in the latter case, an extra 
copy to the one who forms the club. Postage 6 cents a year. 
Price of specimen numbers 6 cents only, in Post-office stamps 


or money. 
Send on your orders to the Publisher, 
: : DA 





ular illustrated Young People’s Magazine in the coun- | 


“We rarely meet with a volume on aah - pe Pb 
ve in sty 


| 


send 
site; but when sale by 
touching of | snust be given. 
the life aed death of a highly — youth, from the pen | The business of the Agency is published extensively throagh 
t submissive heart With the Dreathings of | the Press and by Circals 4 P of 
. pathos Burope. e 





ouse 
the last Century to the t time. By Alexander a with that are unable to su the 4 
dane, Esq., of the Taner Sengie, Barrister. lvol.8vo. $2. _ et = either at New York or ppl at the 
“This is in all res; an extraordinary producti | same prices, and the buyer may feel assured of fair dealing 
hy presents nothing to be compared with it. * * * It | and upright treatment T14-plot 
is a book of facts, t and varied ; it is a book of principl: 
most of them sound and i rtant ; it is a book of 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY 





examina’ 
charge; and be accompanied with 4 


must 
. For perspicuity, and bea tion fee of $1, the receipt of which will be acknowled 
of exprension and fore of thought, would be aielt Yona Commissions n Bales, &.,2 dae 


? 


on 
matters requiringspecial agree- 
men’ 
he Agency does not propose to but and 
nt ty Se ott ity is requi- 


the Agency is desired, authority 


tone of our firm will, for th 
we shall have A in 


made 
and to examine the Register 


BRONSON, KNAPP & CO., 
Real Estate and Property Brokers, 














. A. WOODWORTH, 
ZT-4t 118 Nassau-street, New York. 


Seton Ra 


4 








ey ~ SHAWLS AND FANCY FURS.—The Paris Man- 
1 Broadway, having enlarged dur- 

ing the past summer to thrice its former size, and the propri- 

etor having recently from the various 

kets, he lly announces that he is now b- 

mit to his numerous patrons a collection o: ities, in the 

above-named articles sucll as if 





BANVARD’S PILGRIMAGE 
JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND is now "i 
at the new and 


piloining N and 

ited thentic dra ti I ak 
Banvarp daring on extensie tut a 
Picture moves at 7} o'clock, and on Wi and Satur. 
a Fm may edge 

nission 0 cents, children half price. 210-13t 





NORTON’S LITERARY ag ate 
FOR, 1853 NOW READY — PRICE TWENTY: 


‘ALB COLLEGE. 
MassacuvserrTs ANTIQUARIAN BoCiEtY. 





tepwoop Lisrary, “ Newrorr.”’ 
and 


The above will be sent by mail to of the counter, 08 
suetgoal tunity Sevennte — 201. 


: : — Haven, Conn. aeuetetety 
OODMAN & B. } 
G‘reated a new lentrameur of Music, destined to entirely | 
Tae tne ee nS ST Theo Banks o Sete of 
~Btopa Dase~eso moet Bees } 
bined yy ot and other qualities 
make it admirable for churches. without Sub Bars, 











$200. be seen at Mason & Law’s, 23 Park Row, 
Hew Yok tn utitses of the Patent Melodeon also 
manufactured. Libers! discounts to the trade. ‘217 26t 











IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 





Bhawly 


MANUPACTURERs AND IMPORTERS OF SILVER AND tre ail 


GEORAMA, IN BROADWAY, 
5 continue evening. . 


publica- 


sw Yor Stare Lipzary. ’ 


where he will a TT 
| all kinds of CABINET FURN 
attresses, .» &t wholesale 


C. S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
B= AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 85 WALL-STREE 
NEW YORK. 
CHRISTOPHER B. a | 


PRANCIS BOURNE. 208-18 





COAL. 
subscribers offer for sale Red and White Ash, Bch 
kill, Haysleton, Lehigh and Cumberland Coals, of all 4 
suitable for ranges, —z and parlor grates. These Coals 


selected from veins. Also, Liverpool, Orrel and 
Qannel Coals. Also, of the very best quality, Gas Oanne! 
Ooal. for sale by the 


‘CORNELIUS BAKER & BON, 
61 Leonard-street, near Church, and 
662 Hu , corner of 18th street 
COMMUNION FURNITURE, &c. 
Fscons, costars, TANKARDS AND PLATES ; also, 





comment of fb ae BRITAN Wane. 
178 ty st @ Dorling Sup, corns HART 
SPLENDID FURNITURE. 


BOBEWOOD, MAHOGANY, 
BLACK WALHU®, &c. 
SH Warranted to stand any Furnace Heat. os 
NO. 476 BROADWAY, 
117-ly WEAR BROOME-SYRERY. 


GOOD BOOTS AND SHOES. 





an extensive assortment of TS’ 5 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S BOOTS, GAITERS and SHOES, 
ean be found as at 

WATKINS? 
NO. 114 FULTON-STRERT. 


manulactured te the 
etor, of the best materials and workmanship, and can be war 
ranted to give satisfaction to buyers. 
0 R GOODS SOLD, on any consideration. ar 
ity and py fairly stated, and NO CUSTO! 

B INTO PURCHASING. 


1“ 
Between Nassau and William-streets. 
AEOLIAN PIANO-FORTES. 
i HA: DAVIS & CO., of Boston, the celebrated manu- 
faeturers of Piano- with and without Coleman's 





New York and vicinity, have made 
| 7. 8. BERRY & 00., 297 Broadwa , to keep « large and full 
| supply of their Pianos, with and wi 


Aolian Attachment, in order better to 
southern and western eustomers, as well as the ci 
| arrangement with Messrs. 








ENRY W. KINGMAN, (former 


| partner.of Pusirs & 
- NORTON, 71 Chambers-street. H Kinemax,) having sold out his interest in that has 
No. 434 PEARL- - 


taken the store, 
street, 


ture, he can offer to the oe te he 


pence messtcee xs 
York, BLLAIR’S PATENT SOFA oe 


sell 

the best article in use, which received the 
the late Institute 
old 











NOP Oia 


oe 


q 




















PUBLISHED FOR TH 


tHE INDEPE 

_—__o—oo 

Conducted by Pastors a Congr 

to the editorial o 

a war Guonen B Cussven, D 

Waap Baucus (#), and Mrs. Harn 

te st nchman-strct et 
en Nassau. 


TERMS—IN ADV 

$2 PER ANNUM BY MAIL—$2 
Im ALL CAS@S. FIFTY CENTS PER A 
1” PAYMENT 82 DELAYED THREB MON 
Ministers or others who procure fot 


bave their own r gratia for one yea 
masters are authorized Agents, wi 
each new subscriber. 


NO PAPER can be discontinued wi 
, except at the discretion of 
Subscribers wish their papers di: 
arrears, and notify the Publisher at or 
their year, because, if they enter upen 
considered as having become subscribe 
bec 


accordingly. 
All letters and communications, to ir 
geld, and addressed (if for the } 
— lependent, 24 Berkman-street, J 
noes, to “ Publisher of The Independ 


New York. 

BF ADVERTISEMENTS seventy: 
the first insertion, and fifty cents for es 
A aquare occupies a space equal to siz 


A liberal discow: made te those who | 


Ltabtlitics of those who tai 
declare that any person to w 
cota — for a f he recet 
use of it, even if he has never subscrit 
it to be # His duty in sucha 
from the office or person with wh 
G notify the Publisher that he does n 
if a are sent to a post-offl: ¢,s 
place of deposit, and are not taken ‘ yt 
are sent, the postmaster, store, or taver 
sible for the payment until he returns 
ties to the Publisher that they are lyit 
ters and others wishing to s' 
direstion, should be very cular te 
post-office to which it had previously 
cannot be attended to. 


PRINOIPAL AGEN 
Bosrox,- - GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
New Mavan, JOHN B.CARRINGTO 

THOMAS H. PEASE. 
Haarronp, - F. A. BROWN, Bookse 
ALBANY,- - GRAY, SPRAGUE & ¢ 
Bocusstar, ERASTUS DARROW, 





EDITORIAL CORRES! 


THE HIGHER LAW IN 
The present conflict in Tus 
white bread instead of bla 
wages instead of poverty an 
republican government or a ¢ 
archy instead of an absolute 
potism ;—all plots and strugg 
social emancipation are just 
and the reign of terror and 
plete ; yet there is a struggle 
which the destinies of Italy 1 
the political hopes of Italy re 
the results of constitutional fr 
80 the religious hopes of Ital 
the issue of the struggle for 
Tuscany. In this struggle 
upon one side; upon the 
—endurance, But in that e¢ 
seed of victory. No fact is 
Italy than the fact that the 
men and women who are r 
prison and the block for the « 
Word. Just as surely as a re 
Covenanters, of Huguenots | 
who put Conscience and the 
potic law, Despotitm and Ror 
No despotism can destroy the 
mates such men, or can succe 
Now the conflict in Tuecan 
between the higher and th 
lower law forbids all subjects 
to read the Scriptures or to n 
the exposition of God's Wor¢ 
imprisonment and even of des 
of death has recently been r 
with a partial reference to 
Grand Duke has decided the 
the circulating of the Bible 
religious conferences, all the 
tion common among evangel 
contrary to the peace and we 
He therefore, as the supreme 
forbids these things. ‘ Now 
are ordained of God, and la 
simply because it is law” ; 
Safety Committee and their 
Scriptures. The law-making 
the welfare of the state requi 
of the Bible. To have men: 
pray in their own houses ¢ 
would be dangerous to the 
order, would tend to dissolve 
despotic powers of Italy wit! 
bring on another revolution — 
business; there is a solemn 
the Grand Duke and the Poy 
the Roman Catholic religion « 
supreme and sole; and of cx 
must be faithfully observed. 
Such would be the reasonin, 
journals, and I blush to say. 
pulpite, upon the principles o 
which they laid down two y 
however, reasoned the two M 
‘The Grand Duke forbids us 
but God requires us to rea 
Grand Duke is our Sovereij 
greater Sovereign than he. — 
the Grand Duke when he co 
obey God. Oar conscience wi 
do that.’ And so they won 
they still lie. This was th 
higher law, which conque 
These two “ traitors” and “ ret 
sake are confined in differ 
Lucca, the other at Vittoria, 
apart. It is almost impossibl: 
change communications ; but 
the touching appeal of the n 
husband to remain firm, even 
has remained firm-—though 
nerves and of but partial en! 
Scriptures, and constantly sut 
and the intimidations of prie 
access to him, while he is suff 
glish friend only once a mont 
failing rapidly, and both he 
suspicion that he is slowly poi 
of prayer for and with these a1 


. every evening at 9 o'clock by 


tians on the Continent and in 
Was present in Paris one ever 
of Christians met for social 
9 o'clock the host reminded 
concert, and the whole compat 
in prayer for the Madiai. [ 
more delightful transition fro 
religious. 

What now has been the effe 
tion upon those against who 
Do the decrees of the governm 
penalty of death deter men 
reading the Word of God! § 
are at this time between two « 


same is true also of Leghorn a 
How this work is carried on [ 
even by the remotest allusion 
ties concerned in it. The unf 
by the Austrian Government ¢ 
of Mr. Brace in one of his lett 


' labors of the Scotch missions 


should be « caution to letter-¥ 
their enthusiasm for » good 
eagerness to communicate “act 
the hearts of Christians, to c 
way those who are engaged i 
peril of liberty if not of life. 


. in New York as well as in 


how this good work in Tuscan 
by whose money it is sustaine: 





